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OUT OF THE RUINS, 


U.S. G. (Chief of U. S. Police ‘I am glad to see that you are not seriously hurt The Houses in this ‘Street’ have been Shaky and on false Bases for a long Tim 
and you’ve had a very Narrow Escape.” 
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HlarPer’s Macaziné, WEERLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one 
any Subscriber in the United States, P: 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers, 


year to 


rAGE 


= 


6 This Number of Harper’s WEEK 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. ‘The 
popular authors of England and Amer 
WEEKLY. 


most 


ica write constantly for the 
As a journal of choice reading, com 
with 
very highest order, it leaves eve ry com 


bined artistic attractions of the 
petitor in the distance, and is the best 


and cheapest periodical in the world. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
SaTurpDAy, OcroBer 18, 1873. 


en With thi 


LY our 


Vumber of HARPER 
readers will receive gratuitously a finely 


, 
thiustralea 








EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing further installment f “ PHINEAS 
REDUX” and “ THE PARISIAN in illustrated 
account of the recent explorations in the Land of 
Moab ; and other attractive featu 


Another EAGHT - PAGE SUPPLEMENT will] be 
nt out gratuitously 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


with the next 


Number of 


6 ge Ae 


maid and 


ery interesting Serial Stories, with 








mumerous tlustrations, a Mi 


menced in HARPER’S BAZAR for October 25. 
“SECOND-COUSIN SARAH,” 
by F. W. ROBINSON 


Airby” and other popul 


author of “ Little Kate 


and 


“THROUGH FIRE AND WATER,” 


by FREDERICK TALBOT. Jn each of these stories 


ly nOvVEl 


of the BAZAR may look for a rare in- 


tellectual treat, 


the readers 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE “ BACK 
raz.” 

N his letter of last spring upon the “ back 
| pay,” Mr. GARFIELD very properly asked 
why its Republican opponents were not log 
ical enough to censure the President, whose 
salary was doubled by the bill, and without 
whose signature it would not have become 
do 80, frankly. 
Many of the best friends of the President re 


a law. But many of them 


gret sincerely that he signed the bill. Yet 
the circumstances must not be forgotten, nor 
the extenuations that may be offered. The 


President’s salary was believed to be wholly 
Mr. WILLARD, of Vermont, how 
ever, has recently published a statement by 


inadequate. 


which it appears that the special appropria 
tions for the White House amount for the 
year 1873-74 to seventy-seven thousand dol 
lars, and he says that the President’s family 
expenses and those of his table are all that 
We do not know 
what changes in this respect there may have 
but certainly, if 
a salary of twenty-five thousand dollars was 
not for the 
years ago, twice that sum can not be an im 
moderate salary 


ure paid from his salary. 
been since the earlier days; 


extravagant President eighty 
If, however, 
an appropriation of the amount and for the 
purposes mentioned by Mr. WILLARD is to 
be continued, twenty-five thousand dollars is 
If the 
object be to furnish a retiring competence 
for the President, let that purpose be frank- 


for him now. 


certainly an adequate compensation. 


ly stated and discussed in Congress. The 
only reason for furnishing it indirectly is 
that the country would not approve it. And 


if that be 
agarnst it. 

But beside the fact that the Presidential 
salary was no larger than it had been at the 
close of the last century, when a dollar was 
s0 much valuable than now, is the 
other consideration, that the chief offense in 
the “back grab” is that it is retroactive for 
But it was not 
case of the President. 


true, it is a conclusive reason 


Congress. made so in the 
Therefore in signing 
it he did not award himself compensation 
for services already rendered and receipted 
for, as the members did, 
he did award it tothem. Moreover, if the bill 
were vetoed, the necessary appropriations 
would fail, and an extra session of Congress 


alt hough, of course, 


would bec ome indispensable, whic h would 
involve a serious draft upon the Treasury. 
This is true, and this apparently determined 
General GARFIELD’s vote, But although this 
is true, the expense of an extra session would 
have been no more than that of the back- 





ward increase of the salaries of the mem- 
bers; and if it had been ten times as much, 
the bill should have been vetoed. The Pres- 
ident should have said distinctly that the 
amendment, the “‘ back grab,” was an offense 
that he could not sanction; that he would 
not be coerced to authorize a plain wrong 





by the alleged necessity of passing the ap 
propriations; and that the responsibility of 
an extra session must fall upon those who 
made it necessary. 

Had the President said this in his usual 
plain manner, it would not only have been 


right, but it would have been the most pop 
ular act administration. It would 
have shown the country that he not | 
confused by plausible sophistries, and that 


of his 


was 


he not only saw « le arly Ww hat should be done, 
but that he had the courage firmly to do it. 
rhe fact 


increase of his own salary impossible during 


that his veto would have made an 


his second term would have commended him 


only the more warmly to public respect and 


admiration. Such an act also would have 
stayed the tendency to reckless and doubt 
ful financial legislation. It would have re- | 
called the simple, sober standards of expense 
and of public honesty which are not only 

often forgotten, but ridiculed. It was a | 


And the most faith 
ful Republicans and friends of the President, 
however they may regret that it should be 
said, will not deny that it is the truth. 

If our view be correct, it would have been 
better both for the the | 
New York conventions to have rebuked un 


great opportunity lost. 


Massachusetts and 


equivor ally the whole measure, leay ing cen 


sure to fall where it justly belongs. Sut 
even in trying to discriminate, they fail. 
Our New York resolution declares that 





“ public censure belongs to those of what 
ever politics whose votes enacted such a 
But is the that 
made the provision effective as responsible 
enacted it? The 
President, if it 


provision.” not signature 


as the votes that resolu 


the 


tion censures censures 


Congress. Che better action of the conven- 
tions would have been to echo the Wisconsin 
Republican demand that it be made consti 


tutionally 


impossible for any Congress to 
And the 


tepublicans is 


increase its own compensation. 


individual 
to regret, not to defend, the action of the 
President. 


better course for 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 
Ir is a favorite fancy of certain doctri- 
naires that the modern Democratic party is 





the great, original, American party, and that 
all others are but various forms of opposi 
tion to it. The platform of the recent Ohio 
the last 
revelation of party orthodoxy, begins by de 


Democratic Convention, which is 


claring, with a solemnity which the artless 
unconsciousness of absurdity makes only the 


more delightful: “The Democratic party 
stands by its principles, which are suit 
ed to all times and circumstances.” In the 


old story the master charges his servant, “ If 
you can’t get cake, get And the 
famous thief remarked, “I prigs purses when 
and por ket 


The Democratic principles which are 


smelts.” 


I can handkerchiefs when I 
can’t.” 
suited to all times and places are reduced 
the principle, in SiILas 
WRIGHT’s phrase, of “ carrying off the spoils,” 
if possible. 


After the Constitution was adopted, the 


by history to one 


two antagonistic views in the Convention 
naturally became the platforms of two par 
the Federal, and the Jeffersonian or the 
National Republican. The first magnified, 


and the second belittled, the powel of the 


ties 


national Joun ADAMS would 
ittach to the 


JEFFERSON 


government, 
have had a certain sacredness 


Presidential person [THOMAS 
called the whole national system ‘ 
rhe 


with Great Britain, which was warmly op 


| 

a depart- | 

| 

posed by the Federalists, and in which we 


ment of foreign affairs.” second war | 


gained a high fame for naval gallantry, and 
little else, destroyed that party. ‘I he wound 
of the Revolution was too fresh to allow the 
country to regard with favor a party which 
Mr. MoNROE had but | 
one electoral vote against him for his second 
Now, that the National Republican 
party was very different from what has been | 
recently known as the Democrati 


seemed British, and 


term. 


, is evident 
In the session of 1815 the Bank of 
the United States was chartered. Mr. CaL- 
HOUN, chairman of the Finance Committee, 
reported the bill. It was supported by the 
National Republican, and opposed by the 


enough. 


Federal party. HENRY CLAY, CALHOUN, 
LOWNDES, Forsytn, I. W. Tayior, and 
INGHAM were its especial friends. DANIEI 
WEBSTER was its great opponent. HENRY 


HORATIO SEYMOUR is a modern Democrat. 
Again, in 1816, the protective policy was 
sustained by LOWNDEs, CALHOUN, and For 
sytH, National Republican leaders, and it 
was opposed by Mr. WEBSTER and the New | 
England members. 1224, Governor | 
Yates, of New York, recommended protec- 
tion, In 1827 a State Convention was held | 


CLAY was as good a National Republican as | 


So, in 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 





at Albany, which declared it to be the duty 
of Congress to pass protective laws; and 
AMBROSE SPENCER, SAMUEL YOUNG, BENJA- 
MIN KNOWER, and other National Republic- 
ans were leading members. Was modern 
heir of views? In 
1227 the New York Legislature unanimously 
passed resolutions for protection, and even 


Democracy the these 


General JACKSON wrote that he was in favor 


of a “judicious” tariff. Up to this time 


where was the great, original, American 
party known as the modern Democratic ? 


suited to all 
charter 
1215, and destroy it twenty years afterward? 
Did they insist upon protection from 1816 to 
1230, and then trade? The 
Democratic as we of this generation 
the anti-bank, anti-tariff, 
anti-internal improvement, hard money pat 


Did the principles “ which are 


times and circumstances” a bank in 


proclaim free 
par ty . 


have known it, 


ty, was the party of JACKSON and VAN 
BUREN HENRY CLAY was the last leade 
of the old National Republican org tization, 
which merged with Antimasonry in the 
Whig party 

But if the Jeffersonian doctrines of the 
limited function of government in general, 
and of the very narrow bounds of our na 
tional government in particular, were not 


acknowl dged by the National Re public uns, 
who chartered the bank and passed protect- 
ive tariffs, how much less has his great car 
dinal doctrine of human rights and equality 
the 
The Ohio Democratic platform calm 


ever been recognized by Democratic 


part y! 


ly says that the party “insists upon equal 


and exact justice to all men ?” 


The 


administration of JACKSON. 


Since when? 
with the 
All that Gar 
RISON and his friends demanded was equal 


antislavery agitation began 


and exact justice to all men. But JACKSON’s 
Postmaster-Geueral broke open the mails to 
and VAN BUREN 


in his message denounced the Abolitionists as 


make injustice more secure, 


provoking “ popular indignation” in the im 
plied approval of the mobs and riots that as 
sailedthem. Jeffersonian doctrines! Equal 
Why, from 


ts beginning the Democratic or JACKSON 


and exact justice to all men! 


party was the mere flexible machine of slave- 
holders, and its policy for a generation be 
fore the war was monstrous inequality and 
absolute injustice. 
suspect it in 1840. They saw it clearly in 
48. In 1855 those who held to the original 
faith of JEFFERSON left the ranks, and unit 
ed with the Whigs in the Republican party. 
And now when that party is supreme, slav- 


Its adherents began to 


ery, despite the Democratic party, abolished, 
and the Democratic theory of secession an 
nihilated, the party of the principles that 
are “suited to all times and circumstances” 
blandly declares that it holds to equal and 
exact justice to all men, which is precisely 
as true as that it is the great, original, Amer 
ican party. 

When the Democratic party last year nom- 
inated Mr. GREELEY, it was certainly a com 
ical proof that what it now calls its principles 
were “suited to all times and circumstances.” 
It announced by that nomination that it no 
longer pretended to any principles but “ the 
, therefore mere 
They stand for no policy, 


spoils Its conventions are 
unpertinences. 
no measures, no principles. They are only 
meetings of politicians, whose party name is 
fatally associated with the national disgrace 
of slavery, and who seem to suppose that by 
“resolving” themselves to be virtuous they 
will be thought by the country safer guard 
ians of its liberty and peace and prosperity 
than secured liberty and 
There may be sharp crit- 
icism of the Republican party ; 


those who have 
conquered peace. 
and by un- 
wise and reckless action iis hold upon the 
country relaxed; but so 
the 
the Democratic, the Republic ans are secure 
Poor Mr. GREELEY learned that truth 


year, and it broke his heart. 


may be long as 


alternative is the Republican party or 


last 


DRUNKENNESS AND CRIME. 
JuDGE Brapy, of the 


lrerminer, is 


Court of Oyer and 
the 
ial corruption of late 


one of who 


through all the 


magistrates 
judi 
years in the city have kept the ermine pure. 
His ability, rectitude and 


ity combine to admirable 


hrmness, 


urban- 

make an magis- 

trate, whom the bar sincerely re spects, and 
contide, 


We have 
j 


good sery e oft 


in Whom the people justly 


been reminded of the this 


judge by his recent remarks senten 
cing JoHN M‘MaNnvws for the killing of M1 
CHAEL CURWIN. Judge BRapy to the 


prisoner that there were no mitigating cir 


upon 
said 


cumstances whatever, and “even under the 


new law, which extends, in my judgment, 


as it has been interpreted, extraordinary 
privileges to the criminal, you might have 
the first de- 
in the second de- 


been convicted of 
certainly of 


murder in 
gree ; murder 
gree, which would consign you to the State 
for the term of natural life.” 
rhe offense was committed when M‘Manus 
was drunk, and he pleaded guilty of man 


slaughter in the first degree, Jndge Bra- 


prison your 


by does not think that drunkenness should 








[OcrosErR 18, 1873 
excuse crime, and he added the following 
words, which are worthy the most thought- 
ful consideration : 

“There are persons in this community who 
think that they have only to become intox. 
icated to act with impunity every where 
The drunkard is the greatest despot. He 
stalks over the country wherever he 
to the terror of every body. 
intoxicated voluntarily. 
for crime. 


pleases, 
You became 
Phat is no €Xcuse 
I do not intend to consider it in 
the sentence unless it amounts to insanity 


Ney 


Ww 


Your crime must be punished severely 
York must be made secure from all py rsons 
of your disposition. You conceived the d 
sign to kill. It is an enormous offense 
Your sentence is that you be confined 


e- 


b tue 

State-prison during your natural lif 
If this truth, so plainly stated, were fairly 

apprehended, the result to society would he 


most valuable. Drunkenness must not he 
but to enhance crime A 
man deliberately deadens his consciences by 
drinking, and then pleads the criminal ex. 

for further crime Thus 


as Judge BRADY pointedly says, the drunk- 


held to extenuate 


Cess 28 An CXCUME 


ard becomes the de spot, and thinks to a 


astate society at his pleasure. 


be I ind all 
this kind there 


Of course remarks and inci- 
dents of lies the question, as 
yet unanswe red, of the duty of society 
this subject. 


upon 
Conventions and Legislatures 


wrestle with it in vain, and naturally, be 
cause their object is not reform, but party 
New York a . 
hastily passed is properly 
the Ohio adopted. 
which the more ardent friends of the cause 


denounce. 


ascendency. In crude law 


vetoed by the 


Governor, and law is 


In Massachusetts General But 


LER solicits temperance votes upon a prom 


ise firmly 


to execute a law whose firm exe- 
cution would probably defeat its intention 
In New York, again, a respectable Conven 
tion proposes to m ike te mperance a ¢ ardinal 


political issue. Absorbing conviction, pal 


ty chicanery, and demagogism have not ap 
parently he lped the solution of the proble m, 


except so far as any penal legislation nee- 


essarily stigmatizes dram-drinking. No 
reasonable temperance man supposes that 
drunkenness gan be suppressed by law. But 
the public opportunity and pressing tempta 
tions to drunkenness can be restricted. And 


such judicial action and words as those of 
Judge Brapy powerfully aid this result by 
sternly 
drunkenness, 


Warhing every man 
knowing that it is the 


moving source of an immense proportion of 


dispose d to 


and 


crime, that drunkenness will aggravate ey 


ery offense. This knowledge gives every 
such man another reason to keep sober, and 
therefore to favor that 


sobriety easier. 


every law makes 


FRENCH POLITICS. 

Tue manifesto of the Comte de Chambord, 
announcing that if he comes to the throne 
of France he will not harm Italy nor pursue 
a reactionary course, 1s mainiy linportant as 
an evidence of his serious expectation of 
that result. And the 
litical calm in is only superficial 
rhe Assembly adjourned in order that the 


indeed apparent po- 


France 


majority, which is unquestionably monarch 
ical, can ascertain whether it can agree upon 
and whether the 
is understood that 


a monarchical restoration 
country will acquiesce. It 
the most searching cai 
and the 
the experiment, it will be 


Vass is new making; 
should resolution be taken to try 
because the mo 
narchical sentiment in France is found to be 
very powerful 

For three years the Assembly has been the 
PHIERS 
was elected by the Assembly and not by the 
people ; and when he differed from the ma 
jority, nothing remained for him, as an inde 
If he retair 
ed office, the alternative was to become the 


supreme authority in the country. 


pendent man, but resignation. 


mere instrument of a policy that he disap 
proved, or to procure the dissolution of the 
Assembly by a popular 
would probably have ended in revolutior 
The difficulty PHIERS undoubtedly is 


that which was felt in England with CHARLES 


pressure wl ch 


with 


the First. He could not be trusted. Hea 
lied himself with the Left, but every body 
knew that he did not re ally belong there 


Very possibly he thought as he said, tha 


monarchy and that some 
kind of a repubiic must be tried But no 
body could be that he did 
think so; and if he did, a man who took such 
a view was plainly not the man to lead the 
Marshal M‘Manon, I 


but from 


was impossible, 


quite sure even 


republic an honorable 


man, not a republican, whom no 


, Was elected DY 


And he will 


coup d état is to be 
the Assembly as its minister 
be that. If the Assembly decrees a re pub 

President M‘MAHON will maintain it. If the 
Assembly proclaims 


expected 


a monarchy, Presider 
M‘MAHON will bring in the 


g king 
rhe visit of 
of the 


that ensued, show 


the 
a practical political sa 
gacity which is characteristic of the 
ger branch, The reasons of 


royal house, and 


recont 























the Orleans heir to the he ud 


recone lation 
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Ligation, 
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toed, were obvious enough. The Comte ] 
“ey hambord is the undoubted chief of the 


family, and he has and probably will have 
family, “* , 





_, children. He is nearly sixty years old, 
gnd the Comte de Paris, who is the next 
, s about thirty. In the course of na- 
aad all vith all the possibilities of abdica- 
, i ounger man would not have many 
~a to wait for the crown. No arrange 
— therefore, was so plainly advantageous 
- ¢he one that has been made. The youn- 
a nee has withdrawn from any contest, | 
. 2 re ol the reversion, acknowledges the 
se wf iim ol the elder. This action unites 
: d organizes the monare hieal party, while 
death of Louts NAPOLEON has left the 


rtists without a real leader, and the 


epub uns have to carry the reproach of 

Con munism. Prophecy in French politics 
« useless tut there is no doubt that they 
will mand general attention during the 
winter. 


THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 
OF NEW YORK. 

ve elsewhere spoken of the imperti | 

a ( political party |} 
year ated as its Presiden 


onvention OL a 


] ¢ 
which iast 


nomip 
} 


? ( man whose convictions were 


il candidate a 


wholly opposed in every point to those which 
the party professed, and whose politi al ca- 
been a vigorous and prolonged op 


Mr 


reer had 


sition to the dominance of the party 


sTIO SEYMOUR, the president of the 
Convention, seemed to understand this fact, 
for in his address he said that the only point 
y eed be considered was the nomina 
tion of honest and capable men If such 
vere DO! ated, he was very sure they would 
he elected. But why the voters of the Re 
publican State of New York should prefer to 
vote for honest men nominated by Bourbon 
De its under the lead of Mr. Horatio 
SEYM‘é I whose career they very distinetly 
remember, rather than for honest men nom 
rated by Repub icans, Mr. SEYMOUR omit 
ted to state The ticket presented by the 
Democratic Convention can not command 
greater confidence upon grounds of ab 
an iracter t in the Republ in ft } 1 
" is tl Convent could make no ap 
pea 0 L general system of p the ce 
f f its candidates is rather surer afte 
s adiournment than before it me 








As f ocrat resolutions, Mr. Toot 

s of essity always th chairman of the 
ttee It is of no possible consequet 

t such resolutions demand or denounce 
They can not con ite every new n 
I hich promises ais ipport more 
droitly than Republican resolutions. The 

not condemn the “salary grab” wit! 
sincerer ror than their opponents They 
é rt sist upon purity and integrity and 
economy more solemniv than all Conve 
tions always do And under all the fine 
vords and noble periods is heard the hoarse 
and hungry murmur of John Hook, feef! 
beef ! beef!” Mr I TS and I = « mmittee, 
ind the Convention itself, can not pretend to 
believe that people vote according to the 
resolutions of an ordinary party Conven- 
L It is the general character, prin ples, 
umd action of the party and its leaders which 
letermine the ting The quarrel in the 
{ ntion between the Tammany and the 
A » Hall Democrats only foreshows the 
d 1 of the part it the November polls 
W SUP Pose the Democracy” have seldom 
had so sad a< neil as this at Utica 
OLD WISDOM NEWLY APPLIED. 

AMONG the addresses at the antumn cattle 
shows none was more interesting and de- 


of the Hon. GrorGE T 
Maine, but for 


Massachusetts, wl 


Portland, 
Greenfield 


was «ce ered at the latter piace. Mr. Da 
Vis has served in Cengress from the Green 
held district, and is a man of the most admi 
I escholar iccomplishment, which gives 

singuilat ace and charm to this address. 


n some natural and pensive 


rem 


scences the opening of his discourse, 

i then, disclaiming all intention of in 
st ting farmers in farming, he proceeds to 
te the changes and progress in the mate 
prosperity of the country He turns 
brietly to the question whether our institu 
tions will probably bear the strain to which 


and 
He 


States the danger of party spirit, and quotes 


they are necessarily exposed, his view 


is cheerful and reasonable. sees and 


MACKINTOSH’s fine description of Lord Som 
ERs. And 


quotes from our own history 


then to draw a present moral he 
a passage whic h, 
his comment, is well worthy the atten 
tion of all good cit ens ; 

JOHN Jay’s treaty with 
terly He was in effigy, 


w York ALEXANDER HAMILTON was 


England was bit 
denounced burned 
Ne 


stoned at a pub meeting while 


speaking 


i ts defense The Senate had confirmed 
the treaty, and it was the law of the land. 
But ts opponents in the House of Represe nt- 


ves propose d to refuse the appropriation 


to carry it out. 
quent man of his time, claimed that such an 
act would be a breach of the public faith; 
and he said, in one of the best passages of 
his most famous speech, as Mr. Davis quotes 
“ This, which would be 
honored and betrayed if I contented myself 


Sir, is a cause dis 
with appealing only to the understanding 
It is too cold and its processes too slow for 
the I desire to thank God that 


since He has given me a reason that is so fal 


occasion, 


lible, He has impressed upon me an instinct 


that is sure. On a question of shame and 
honor reasoning Is sometimes useless and 


worse, I feel the decision in my pulse if it 
throws no light upon the brain, it kindles a 
fire at the heart.” Mr. Davis adds: “ I think 


this extract presents agreat elementary truth 
he h hest eloquence I think 

that there often arise public questions, such 
as the keepin pub ‘ 
the unfair and unreasonable use of 


power 
t 


wn for services 


in words of t 


r faith with the creditor 


the legal 


0 fic the amount of personal om pensa 


when we feel the decision in 
our pulses, and where our instincts may safe 
ly be ? 


trusted to guide our decisions 


THE SECRETS OF INTIMIDATION 

IN the public prosecutor’s office lie stored 
away the 
the 
of documents « 
of 


ords of the guilt, the penitence 
of ty l 
ovel 


re 
iousands 


the 


secret woe a great ‘ 


its shelves affectir ir 
reputations families, whose public ition 
might brit 


that 


disgrace to respec table names: 


th the details of 


led w crime 


are fil 
and commitme nts, of pe titions and promises 
of the ot 


the anguish of relatives 


famous ¢ 
und frie 


tortuous course wes, Of 


ot ef 


ds, 


forts at concealment that have often prove: 
effectual, of charges that were suppressed 
by intluence or corruption, of the histories 


of the mournful proots of human fallibi 


Neither wealth, respectability, real wort! 
nor personal eminence has always shiel«e 
our citizens from the weakness of seekir 
p from public prosecutors for their err 
friends or relatives, of asking favors, a 
promising a return The fear f p 
Shame, of family disgrace, is an element t 
singular power In @ comm t t I 
iften made abject cowards of the n tres 
te md bas brought honorable 
sent to disreputable courses | 
rupulous and da y , ‘ } al it 
proved a source of despotic tyra ume 
~~ l that d g t | 7 ¢ rf he 
ecent corrupt rule in o crets of 
ts legal on Ss were sed Tree t ny 
reputable « ens to lend iid to the 
‘ vd of thieve vho preyed uj s, are 
that one common method ol dat 
vas to threaten the exposure of the it ota 
relative or the errors of a friend 
Revolting as such a mode of obtaining 
politi il intlue e must seem to every ! 
orable mind, to the men who then ruled us 
it is said to have been only a usual pa time 
They demanded from their victim h ol 
his silence; they produced from the public 
records the secret by which he was en 
chained Sometimes the disclo re would 
iffect his own reputation, sometimes that 
of his family, sometimes that of his friend 
But the torturous pressure was mercile 
applied, and often in tears and anguis 
lent his countenance to the sham i 
who should long ago have been shu D 
the darkest cells of Sing Sing. One sla 


s told as follows 


A prominent citize 


the reform movement began was t 

tl cause, and allowed his name to be ] 
lished in the list of the reformers. He wa 
a man of high character, and might have 
proved singularly dangerous to the t ‘ 
who were in power They re ed ‘ 
arm him. They learned from the p 
officials that one of his relatives had commit 
ted some gross crime, and that dishonor and 
sorrow might be easily brought to the re 
former’s family. They printed an ace 

of the family shame, brought it to hin i 
threatened instant publication unless he 


withdrew his influence from the 


anse of re 


form. In tears and anguish he told his sit 
uation to a friend—he begged for counse 
But he could not bear the pains of pul 

mortification, and soon withdrew from the 


ranks of the reformers In another case 
person whom we shall call Mr. A was 
also active in his assaults upon the Ring 


no one ¥ 


He was wealthy and respected ; 
louder 1 

bolder in demanding thei punishment Bu 
he changed, He now 
their cr and 
were possibly 
Yet he, 


of his sudden change in 


suddenly mildly ex 


tenuated mes, 
not bad 
too, confessed the « 


of te 


they 80 as 


| suppose ad. 


bursts 


Some early error or some act which mig! 


have disturbed his domesti« 
traced to him Here TOo, 
pl 


had threatened publicat 


pe ace 
the thieves 


brought to him a nted account the 
| on ul 
recanted did so, moved by 


less he 
false shame. 
from the city 


the 


and has never recove red 


terror of a harmless disclosure, 


FISHER AMEs, the most elo | 


in denouncing the publ ce robbers, or 


suggested that 


he had 


had been 


ha 


He sold his property, removed 
irom 





We have 


mentioned this use of intimida- 


tion by our recent rulers to show by what 
means they may still influence our publi 
boards, and force honest men to vield to their 
purposes, Nothing is more remarkable than 


uurage displayed by some 





strouger race, who will neither fear slande1 
nor eld to threa vho are pn afraid t 
meet their p uierers boldly, who, if they 
have s ed, are not ashamed to own it ar 
to make ] blie the rey i ‘ und who 
ire resolve to era te every trace of cor 
1 pt The thieve 1 wa menac 
~ ] \ y 1 s eless taces b 
l they ® prepa gy to carry t 
fall elect ns ma e more thrust the 
hands to the p | Let the people 
atrike down every é f 1 ind let thei 
companions an struments fall with thet 
MR. WILKIE COLLINS 
AMONG the noted Englishmen who have 
me sre in the ti phs of the I , 
gy the con yr seaso the most wide 
k wl this co t and ‘ 1 | 5 
to ‘ ers of Harpe Hee Mr. W 
Kit Lol ] ~, Ther . ym ‘ 
V hose VOTrKS are more tan i rw ‘ 
vyelcome would be more i ind t 
ire tl sands of perso! where 
\ most glad! see the mag i W hose 
f und sk have irmed 801 he 
The absorbing inteé " ma 
f ru I f M 
( . s 1 i 
1 e@} " ' " ‘ f vw! " 
}) I 1 ceTta i " I veet } 
H eara that of Mr. Dich 
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( G { ‘ l toria 
7 ‘ ‘ t ‘ 
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t ew | 
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upon the Execut ‘ M | 
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THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE—AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES.—[See PaGE 923. 
From Puotocrarns BY Rockwoopr, 839 Broapway. 


THE REV. DR. THEODORE D. WOOLSEY. THE REV. DR. WILLIAM ADAMS. THE REV. DR. PHILIP SCHAFF. 
EX-PRESIDENT OF YALE COLLEGE. OF THE MADISON AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. PROFESSOR IN THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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THE BENNETT YACHT PRIZE. 

On this page we give an engraving of a beau- 
tiful and artistic prize cup, valued at $1000, 
presented by Commodore James Gorpon Ben 
yeTT, to be sailed for on the second Thursday 
in October by schooners belonging to any organ 
ized yacht club, the course being from the anch- 
orage off Owl’s Head to and around the light 
ship off Cape May, and back to Sandy Hook 
light-ship. ‘The prize, which is of elegant design 
and exquisite workmanship, represents DapaLus 
instructing Icarus in the use of the sail. 
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THE LATE ADMIRAL WINSLOW. 


We give on this page a portrait of t 
Rear-Admiral Jouxn A. Wixstow, the he 
the Aearsarge and Alahama fight, who died on 
Monday, September 29. at his residence on 
Kearsarge Avenue, Boston Highland, af 
illness of nearly two years The late Admiral 
was in the sixty-second year of his age, having 
been born on the 9th of November, 1811, in 
North Carolina. On the Ist of February, 1827, 
he entered the Naval Academy as the protégé of 


Daniet Wesster, having been then a resident 


e late 


ro ot 


fer an 


THE WRECK OF THE “COSTA RICA.’ 





—From A SKETCH By |] 


WEEKLY. 


= 
os 
i 


= 
MY 


rHE LATE 
of North Carolir II vas with the I 
West Indi j 1820-31, ar 
was promoted to the rank of Passed Mids} 
He w sent to the Bost« Navv-vard 


and he accompanied the 
1835-37 He obtained the « 
tenant Dex " 
part in the Mexicar 
board the Saratoga, twenty guns, 
not again actively emploved until 1852 


Brazil sq 
—_ i 
MIMission ¢ 

j 


' } 
ind subs 


ember %, 15 


ientl 


>) P| eq 
War, as chief officer 
‘ bt 


ADMIRAI 


was detailed for the St. Lawrence, the flag 


of Commander Duane In 1855 he 
moted to the rank of ( 


WeELcH [SEE 


mmander, and ¢ 


‘ 
wig 





nization ot 
M pi flot hee us recalled to activo 
Ou the 
of ; he iD} ommand 
Kears e. and in recognit f his serv 
board that vessel, he was, after the sink 
1 f | moted ft the rank of 

F } 2d of March, 1870, 
resident of Massachusetts, he obtained 

nh { Rea Adn il, ex the Pa 
fleet i total sea service was twenty 
off duty, thir 
unemployed, eleven 


mmanding 


i ten n +} or } ‘ 





918 


years and nine months—making a total service 


I | 
rhe late | 
| 


of forty five years and eight months. 





Admiral was s man of rather full habit, with 

hair thin and quite gray He dressed plainly, | 

and his manner was quiet and unassuming | 
PERSONAL. 

Mr. WILKIE CoLiins’s reception by the totes | 
Club, on the evening of t 27 t.. was one | 
at * most t at that 1 
institution sir ts organization 
I t br ant speak nd finest | 
present to § f ‘ sion To 
of welcome by the president of the ib, Mr 


r. COLLINS responded by 





WHITELAW 








saying 

“*Mar y years ago TY re ears thar f k to 
reckon—I was vir Sorr t Naples 
with my f i brother thir 
teer At at f f f¢ * at this time of 
life, I was a 1 er of t order of books 
for whicl ea ple r ted the name of 
light at La ter ree of time I 
eX suated tl 1 6a a ¢ he brary wl h | 
we had t I Naples r f 1 myself f ed | 
with the necessity of borro g from the resources of | 
c fe yw-trave ra, & f lents of Sorrento like 
ourselves Among then sa t countryman of 

ra, ‘ n, V wile and very melan 
< " nstances the melancholy of this 
‘ t k its rise 1 am not able to tell you. The 
ladies it was a disappointment in love The 
mer 1 it to a cause infinitely more serious 
t n that—lI Whether he suffered 

heart or wv in stomach, I took, I 
I ber, a fancy to him, passing 
r lozens parently far more ac- 
ceptal I red to look up to the 
tall Ar 1 to look un—and said, 

as tre su lend me a book to 
read He it was a ‘ong way to 
look dowr ot but two amusing 





Verter, and the 
You 

Take them 
g them back 


*hter.) 


old him wh 




















iner, crowned 
suthful exist 
and greasily 
ause, } 
ne I venture to 
It marks my first expe 
in hospital 
xpression of 
d in my aft- | 
inent nt | 
it has te thie magnif t reception from | 
the Lot ( I t only i d butt d 
t mani nw t 1 tec nd ‘ 
co with ! r arks president | 
ha een r I nture t t I see thie 
ré tion ® I re than ar pitior { my 
I bie la I think I s a ree I I f 
Er sl at beral, spontaneous, and « ‘ 
MV s n oO you ar f if I rT 
tor name of English literature | beg grate 
fully to cy On my own behalf I beg to as | 
- I 8 not soon forget the en ra | 
ment ave offered to me at the out I ureer | 
in An . J tmetor nd it l am now | 
Bpeal t ] 1 of sincer ratitud and that | 
is essent y ala lage ol few \ ds (Ap- | 
pause 
Our , ited n bor, The Daily Graphic, 
extends t Ir. Nast a pleasant artist ‘ I | 
apropos of his return from I immet! tion 
The mM posilio i m the ¢ ful per of 
Mr. THomas Wi'sT, repr nts Mr. Nast in his 
studio; on ar I de hin reduced py | 
of one of | f t toons in tl Weekly, and 
another hangs tl wall These | are | 
peri t fa In m ature { the original 
engravings, eve rt 1 line I re} luced 
by the Graphic process, without the aid of tl 
engrave! irt, and without loss of character or | 
general effect. The composition is at once a 
gracel I n of Mr. Nast’s posit ! n 
t, and evider of the pr ress and « bili 
ties of the Gra) pro 


wick, Lik the wealth of rich fol} I 1 ‘ 
vastly overrated. He wa ipposed to be stror 
ger in diamonds than any person in Europe 
vet when his gems came under the serutiny and 
valuation of the jewelers of Geneva, they were 
found to be worth only the paltry sum of $500,000 


He never had any good of his diamonds, scarce 


ly ever wore any in public, only opened his lit 
tie boxes for an o sional peep ind gloat, and 
then lecked them up against bur irs and such 


The Rev. NARAYAN SHESHADRI i 
‘ 


from Bombay to the Evangelical Alliance In 
India he is known as a pulpit orator of great 
power He is a Presbyterian, and besides being 
t roughly rsed in the learning and literature 
of his own eountry, is an excellent English 
scholar, speaking and writing the language pe 


1 one thing 
juoted in its 

the maxim they like 
the rod and spoil the child To hard 
> whom it is easi 





SYDNEY SMITH 8a 
for youth to ha 
a reply to 


** Spare 





f ), FAY SOME people i lest to 
be hard—children should be early inured, so that 
in after-life they may be better able to bear it 
though if it should not come at all in after-life 


1 r labor is in 
contrary, says, 


out to be the 


vain SYDNEY SMITH, on 
‘Those young people will turn 


best men who have been 





most effectually in thei: 1 from every 
species of useless vexat experience in 
the greatest degree the | of a wise and 
rational indulyence.”’ 

rhe new | 8. Senator from Nevada, Hon 
joun P. Jones, is English by birth, theugh 
Yankee in ways, having come to the republic 
when two years old He grew up and com 
menced business in Cleveland, Ohio, as a bank 
teller Thence to California during the gold ex 
citement; did all sorts of things; ran for Lieu 
tenant-Governor of California, was defeated, 


burst,’’ went to Vir 
as poor as the biblical turkey said to have 
formed part of the personal estate of Jon rhe 
( 
( 


ind, having * 
ada, 


ginia City, Ne 


mstock Lode paved his way to a fortune 
lodes added to his mound, until now he 
aid to labor under the weight of $10,000,000 


the responsibilities of a Senatorship 


nited States 


Lher 
ind 
Professor HUNTINGTON, of the I 


Geological has discovered 


Survey, several spe 
cies of Brachiopods at Littleton, New Hampshire, 
the first ever found there, and the discovery is 


expected to determine that the rocks in that 
neighborhood belong to the Heidelbe rg species 
That is what we have so long been trying to find 
out—whether we really had Brac hiopods, and if 


60, whether the pods actually belonged to the 
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genuine old Heidelberg species. Professor H., 
of the U.8.G.8., has extinguished doubt, and 
pushed the whole thing into the domain of a¢ 
cepted fact. 
Harvard 
eighty-seven 
eighty-two 


University has its 
WILLIAMSES, 
A DAMSES, 


ALEXANDER 


on eatalorue 
eighty-four SMITHS, 
and sixty-six PARKERS 


Davis, colored, candidate for 


Lieutenant-Governor of Mississippi, was forms 
ly a peripatetic barber, and is said to have trav 
eled from pole to pole He is ambitious now, 


and aspires to statesmanship. Whether or not 


he will succeed to the lieutenancy of Mississip 
pl remains to be seen 

It is an odd fact about which Parisians g 
sip, that republican France sent to foreigi 





nations as embassadors if her old nobili 


ty—the Marquis de Noailles to Washir 





Due de Cazes and the Due de Br to L 
don, the Marquis de Vogué to Constantinople 
the Marquis de Bouillé to Madrid, the Comte 


de Harcourt to Rome, 
taut-Biron to Berlin 

That man of rigid and exacting views on 
things generally—Mr Mark Twain” when in 
London, a few took occ 
interest of humanity, to visit the « 
Institutions of that metropolis 
Newgate One of the turnkeys of that 
tion said to a Quaker lady, ‘1 was showing out 
place the other day to a remarkably 
American, who admired 
ceedingly, only he 
leman said 
America was leniency 
said he, ‘we cau 
er day 


and the Gon 


Marquis dé 


weeks since 1810N, In the 
orrectionary 


among other 





inst 
intelligent 
our arrangements ex 
thought we were too lenient 
that the great mistake in 

‘Would you believe 
ght a rascal in America the ot 
whom wt 


ought immediately to have 
burned, and we only hung him But we are 
coming to our #enses, and are now making : 
rangements to burn certain men for whom the 
gallows is too good.’” Will thee be g i 
enough to tell me the name of the American 


gentleman who made that remark to th 
said the Qu ikeress ** Ah, yes,”’ 
reflectively 


+ 
1d Lhe 


- “let me see—it was a Mr Marl 


Twain.’ 

Dr. LyMAN Beecuer’s pastorate in East 
Hampton, Long Island, was of ten years’ cor 
tinuance His salary was $300 and his fire-w 
which, after five years, was raised to $400 That 


was over seventy years ago 








It is not generally known that Jonn Mn 
rOon’s tomb is still act in London, and that in 
the parish of St. G es's, Cripplegate, the rem 
of the great poet, interred in 1674 e with tl 
of his father, buried in 1646 Phe church it f 
is of grand proport nd th lest but one 


£ 
in London, having been built in 1090 





tentate of South America is about t 
visi ind. This personage is the King of 
\ " H lomit I yntair populat 
ot il 1 > (hw UMD ul i he } | min iy ‘ tt 
( rhe K who was o I yal 
t ister, M. De ToURENS by name, visited At 
cania me fifteen years ago, and soon after 
eeded having himself chosen King, assuming 
the impos title of ORELIE ANTOINE the First 
He is des ed as ar ble in disposition and 


gland 


h roes to so 
manufacturers to send things thither for 

President 
dressed to 
chu 
tion that ne 
as a 
dent’s knee on the night of 
was startir for the 


Allow Mr 


last 

ASHMUN, of 
the ch i » ( 
ed him for the Presidency. It 
mes € written on a card on the 


LINCOLN’'S writin 





etts, who presided at 





st as he 


as follows ASHMUN 





come to me at nine o’clock to-morrow morn 
in pril 15, 1865 A. LINCOLN.”’ 

rhe pastor of the North Baptist Chi 
this city, in administering, a few Sundays since 
the Lord’s Supper iid that it was the first time 
since the organization of the church, forty-seven 


years ago, that Deacon James H 
been absent at the 
by indisposition 

rhe St. Louis Journal says that “ the Bishop 
of Atlanta is one of the nicest 
st old fellows in the 

At the annual Convention of the E pis¢ opal 
Church of the diocese of New York, held o1 
the 24th ult., Bishop Porrer’s salary was fixed 
at $9000 per annum, and that amount ordered 
to be paid for the year ending September 1 
The the bishop of the Methodist Epis 
copal Church having charge of New York and 
parts adjacent is $5000 per annum 


TOWNSEND had 
ordinance. He was detained 


smoothest, squat 
busine , 


salary of 


ind a resi 


dence The salary of Aré hbishoy M‘CLOSKEY 
of the Roman Catholic Church, is 81500 per an 
jum He also has, rent free, the ar hiepiscoy 





residence in Madi 


riage, horses, ¢ 





on Avenue, and likewise a car 
oachman, et the maintenance 
of which is paid from the revenues of the cathe 
dral. If more is required for household pur 
poses itis given to him; but he is a man of sim 
ple habits and tastes, and sets a good « xample to 
his clergy rhe pay of Catholic priests is $800 
per annum to pastors of churches, and $600 to 
assistants A residence is furnished to 
them, and certain perquisites for household ex 
penses 


* John 


aiso 


Paul’s’’ (C. H. Wess) letters from 


Saratoga—the raciest horse-raciest), most hu 
morous that have been written from that quiet 
rural resort—are to be issued in book form by 
some New England man, who has a wild mania 


ior speculation and money to risk 

A very pleasant, amiable gentleman is the 
King of the Belgians; well-looking, moreover. 
being over six feet high, well built, and has a 
pleasant face; but he is an insipid monarch 
Not so with the pretty Austrian Archduchess, 
his wife: she is full of intelligence and spirit 

FRANCIS P. BLatr, Sen., in a recent conver 
sation on public affairs, remarked: “‘ 1 never un 
derestimated General Grant. He has a great 
deal more talent than he gets credit for. He is 
endowed with that unknown quality called com 
mon-sense 








He is very quick in his perceptions, 
a good judge of men looks at 
circumstances, weighs every thing carefully, and 
when his mind is once confirmed in his deduc 

tions, he as decisively and successfully as 
any man I ever knew in all 
among public men 


as well as horses, 


acts 


my long experience 
He is superior to his party 
much better than his party in eve ry respect 9 
Mr. Ross Winans, of Baltimore, has com 
pleted in that city one hundred and thirteen 
brick dwelling-houses, four stories high, suitable 
for people in moderate circumstances They 
possess unusual accommodations for dwellings 
of their class. Their cost was about $500,000, 
and they will accommodate about 1500 people. 














RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

AmonG the noteworthy incidents of the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Evangelical Alliance in 
this city is the reception of a friendly letter 
from the Old Catholic Congress at Constance, 
‘* detailing the objects of Old Catholicism, and 
thanking the Americans for their sympathy.’ 
It is signed by Bishop Retnkens, Von SCHULTE, 
ind other leaders. The letter is a reply to a 
proposition from the Rev. Dr. Scuarr, of 
i nited States, on behalf of the Evangelical Al 
liance, inviting the Old Catholics to send three 
delegates to the Conference meeting October 2 

this « The invitation was declined on a¢ 
count of the shortness of the time intervening, 
ind the difficulty of finding delegates sufficient 
ly acquainted with the English language for the 


performance of suc! 


ity 


a service, 


The reception given in Association 


Hall on 





the evening of October 2 by the United States 
Evangelical Alliance to the fore gn delegates 

tending the Conference was a memorable occa 
slor The hall was tastefully decorated Dr 
ADAMS made an address of welcome of great 
beauty. Responses were made by Lord Cuurcu 
ILL, of England: the Rev. Dr. Stovenron, of 
London; the Rev. Dr. Fiscn, of Par Dr. Cot 
LIN, of Geneva; the venerable Professor DOr 
ver, of Berlin; Professor Curistieip, of the 
University of Bonr the Rev. Conen STUART 
f Holland; and the Rev. NARAYAN SHESHADRI 
of Bombay. In the course of his address, P1 


HRISTLEIB Offered his hand very cordial 





iy to Pastor Fiscu, of Paris, with a very happy 
effect upon the audience 
On Friday, October 3, the Conferences 


was 


formally opened in Steinway Hall with appro 
priate services Ex-President Toropore Wor 
EY, of Yale, was chosen pre lent Addresses 
vere d ered by the Rev. R. Payne Smita, 
Dean of Canterbur and the Rev. MaTTEeo Pro 
HET, of Italy. Steinway Hall was crowded to 
ts utmost capacity 


Among the memorable incidents of the recent 
meeting of the American Board of Commission 
ve { 


for Foreign Missions was the presence of a 





number of Dakota Indians, who addressed the 
assembly with happy effect Professor J. H 
See_ye, of Amherst College, gave an account 
f his recent visit to the Christian missions in 
India. The attendance at all the services was 
ry large 
The Old Catholic Congress as embled on Sep 
tember 12, according to appointment, in the 
Council Hall of Constance In this city, from 
1414 to 1418, was held one of the great Councils 
f the Roman Catholic Church, which was mad 
forever memorable by the condemnation to the 
take of Jonun Huss and Jerome of Prague 
rhe historical coincidences of the o ision were 
f tten by tl | ! dd sed 
Cor s At g the representat s of 
hu 8 pre t w B ps Doan! 
I LYMAN of the P é nt Ey y Churel 
of the United States, the Dean of Chester from 
England, M. De PRESsSENSE and the Abbé Mr 
CHAUD from France, two clergymen from the 
Russian Church, and HyacIntTHe. At 
the opening service, on Thursday evening, § 
te I eT 11 several ot the € Vi tors 





the a mbly Von SCHULTE was ¢ ed pres 
dent by lamatior He stated in his opening 
spe h that the Old Catholics were now in 

session of one |} indred parishes, and that their 


number would better be reckoned at 200.000 thar 








at 50,000, as stated by Bishop Rertnkens in his 
pastora Tie Congress devoted its first day 
to the draft of a synodal and congregationa 
ynstitution,’’ which was lopted Ma of 
tl points of the draft a of great impor 
ta One is, that the Old Catholics renew 
their claim, as Catholics, to a endowments, 
rights, and buildings of the Roman Catholic 
Church.’ Another, that the Synod shall be 
composed of the priests, and one delegate trom 
each pa ish for every 200 electors Still another 
that the congregation | na 
natters not strictly spi al t and 
incil to | hose ( gation 

rhe priest i to be elected by the congrega 
tion, and instituted by the bi yp with the con 
sent of the stat rhese are the outlines of a 


constitution, and are conceived 
in the Protestant spirit. It is said that the let 
ter of the Congress to the Evangelical Alliance 
speaks very sharply of Rofne and its teachings 








gi of the speakers at the anti-confessional 
meetings in England tell marvelous stories of 
their antagonists At one held in Sheffield, 


September 8, the Rev. Dr. Potter said that when 
he « to Sheffield young ladies came to him 
who had been practiced upon by some of the 
infidel ritual confessors, and said, ‘For God's 
sake Jet me kneel at your knee, and receive 
the consolations of the Christian Church:’ and 
he had said, ‘Begone! [Laughter and cheers 
Get thee behind me, Satan.’ [Great laughter 
They came to him because they had gone to the 
curate who was in his parish before him. He 
could give the names of parties who had fallen 
into the deepest sin that women could fall into, 
whose first step of degradation was in the cor 
fessional in the church that he now ministered 
in.’’ (Cries of ‘*‘Shame.’’) 
On the other the ritua 
assaults upon ev 


tinue their 
obnoxious to them rhe 


ime 


side 


one who has ex 

who has been nt herto to 
decent obscurity vest suit 
and influence, he “ 


lecturer, but 
forgotten before 


tle waxes warm 


one whose 





A document is being circ1 
Protestants for signature and presentation to 
the Protestant members of the French Assem 
bly, calling upon the latter to oppose by their 
votes the restoration of Henri V 


lated among French 


The pastoral letter of the Archbishop of Paris, 


in which the kingdom of Italy was denounced, 
and Frenchmen were called on to avenge the 
Pope, has made a flutter in the political world 
The archbishop calls upon France to effac: 
**the outrage which has been committed against 
Catholiciem,”’ to resent the “audacious viola 


tion of the conditions essential to the existence 
of Christendom,” 
invasion to an end. 


and to bring the sacrilegious 
This belligerent document 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 








was made 
in the Permanent ( 
Assembly 


the subject of a strong remonctr 
mmittee of the Verss 

On behalf of the gover; went 
Duc de Broglie declined all responsi; 
the pastoral, and declared that 
France was peace The 
montanes are ing their mark 


one o 





} 


oversh< 





The cable di 
tat 


stating tha 
States of A 


spatch which 
the Roman ¢ 
labaima, ( 
nois, Indiana, lowa 
ana, Maryland, Micl 
Nebraska, New H 

York, Ohio, Oreg 


€ 
































| Texas, West Virgir . a 
is 
an address to the Catholic priests of the Gern 
empire, approving their attitude in the strn, 
with the government, appears to be nfirn 
It is reported that the text of the s 
been published in the ultramontane 0 
mania 
The Western Cat? published ( 
boldly avows that the object of Ror 
ty to the pu s 5 1s y sepa 
from them Catl may g af 
build up their Church, and w 
I Iness avows its «¢ 1 f Stat : 
Cath« ] ls in } s of tin We 
ts neuag bere I ter ft 1 i 
W ver ¢ Ss ser his ¢ dren t . 
r cause m 
f « More t ie our « 
s n ¢ schools by the 1 2 
pow our ex , our professions 
8 far as al It is true that it is k 
be porting sets of schools, but that is 
the [ tunes ng a¢ t I r 
p yy non-Cat ~ Weha f 
One of the best means of . 
schools is by se ) cl tl rw 
our opponents see t 5 t 1 . 
acl sie. they w then tl ' . 
rights in thie r art They s that t ( 
tution of the State of I a f p . 
arate schools. The Constitut f the I mo? 
once rec rized s r I vas change S . 
Constitution of e State of I s as it affect 
rate schools 
It would be well for the Western (¢ 
to be too sanguine 
Not only are the Mennonites migrat 
Southern Russia to the United States, but 
Russian members of the Reformed Chu 
whose doctrir SVI ol is the H lell g ( 
chism. Like the Mennonites, they are of 
man stock, and me t s for the eniovi 
of greater relig freedon \ nv of 
I lred and forty-three of these G | 
sians arrived tly at this port They we 
under tl i ship of Mr. GrossHavs, wl 
described as i ver ible long-b« ‘ 
arc} I . met at Castle Gar 
German Reformed from R N 
y \ na y fe in ¢ N VW 
as e of 1 They ha 
nd actt near Omal Anotl 
tussia of me i tl Sal I 
in Dakota 
Dr. BARING, B p of Durham, w 
cided anti-rit st, appears ft have 
French s the ge of his oF I 
a led ¢ ré t f every iT f 
h who ap} si t nsing of 1 
written pledge that he w not re e of 
irate “1, that he w ed stoles 
} ke part ir sent at tl r 
ense that he turt t his back uy 
ngregation during t ebration of the H 
Communion, except whet ordering the b 
It } ' 1 ned that the «] 
this determ punishing tl | 
str 1 ti } } dd 
war upon a higher ss of offenders The R 
Dr. DYKes, an incumbent, to whom this 
was applied, ha isked the Court of Qué 
Bench for a ma } ( ng upon the t 
to show caus his requir 
obeyed. The Bishop of Chest p 
his consent to tl tion of an incur 
in his dioce for y ritualistic pract 


Dr. Durr, the eminent I ( 
has spent the last summer in Norway nd 
brought back a valuable account of recent 


ious movements 


there 




















united to Denmark, but is now in unior 
Sweden The form of 1 rion estat he 
law is the Episcopal Lutheran, with t A 
burg Confession as the standard of 4d 
The church is closely bound to the stat« 
only since 1845 has any dissent from it bee 
lowed. The country is divided ¢ esiast 
into five provinces, over ea h of which is 1 
a bishop. These officers do not, howeve 
apostolic succession. They and all the clerg 
entirely subordinate to the stat the laity 
not recognized in the churcl 1dministrat 
The people are so scattered and so s 
from each other by the friths which pene 
the coast that numbers of them attend 
but once a quarter, and many but once t 
a year. The confirmation of the youth of 
country is compulsory Every young } 
tween the ages of fifteen and nineteen 1 
instructed and examined by the ministe f 
parish, and, if giving satisfaction as to relig 
faith, must nfirmed, and a week aft 
Irmation must take tl S iment a 

the ritual of the stat ! I 

perso not thus confirmed , admit 
the sacrament before the { nineteen Is 
ble to be put in No « n tal i 
office who is not a mem! of the Est 
Church 1 has not r d tl : 
there I ) s are solemt i by tl ' 
priests « 

It may w be s i that the Norw 
feel this « tem of stat churel it ! 
pressive 4 great awakening under a 
preacher, NIELSON Have, occurred in t 
part of this nour is a result, | 
foreign missions have been estal 
movement has at last begun to free t 
from its bondage nd to obtain for it son 
gree of self-government. This year a g 
assembly of the wl e kingd was he 
capital, Christiania, on the 4th of Aug 
was the first of the kind ever known in N 
The King himself attended on Thursday, A 
7. The burden of the many speeches was 
freeing of the church. On the quest wi 
church membership should be made a condalt 





of eligibility to state office, four hundred ‘ 
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OcToBER 18, 1873. ] 


— 
for the abolition of the present law, snd only 
yr thirty for its retention. The vote 
he compulsory system of confirmation 
The privilege of civil marriage, 
i was voted for by a large 
maj ority And, finally, it was decided that there 
ought to be cons gregational and other meetings 
jooking to the self-government of the church 

It was agreed that the state should be peti- 
tioned to grant these reforms, but that if they 
were refused, the ‘Free Protesting Church of 
Norway” should be organized. 


twenty « 
against t 
was unanimous. 
¢ desired by the parties, 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ass 


AwoneG the astronomical works executed of 
Jate years, and having a bearing on our ideas 
concerning the construc tion of the universe, 
none seem more worthy to rank with the labors 
of the HERSCHELS and the Struves than The 
Durchmusterung ; or, The Marshaling of the North- 
ern Heavens, by ARGELANDER 

This work embraces acct 
324.000 stars, and the preparation of large and 
charts, showing graphically the posi 
In order to make use of 
of the dis 
tribution of the stars, Proctor has compiled 
an equal surface chart on a smali scale, showing | 
the number of stars in each square degree; and | 
from a study of this he deduced some interesting 
views, which were published in the year 1870 
Astronomers interested in these studies will be 
glad to learn that Mr. Proctor has now con | 
cluded to publish his chart in the shape of a 


irate observations of 
elaborate 
tions of these stars 
this work in obtaining a general view 

‘ 








photograph, eighteen inches in diameter; and 
by means of which, with the naked eye, one may 


nteresting and correct view of | 


' 
heavens as seen with a | 


obtain a highly 
the appearance of the 
small telescope. 

vers yng the more important meetings of men 
of science already held during the present year 
we may mention that of the British Medical As- | 
sociation of London, which took place on the 
ith of August last, and was attended by a very 
large number of representatives and visitors, 
including many of the most prominent members | 
of the faculty on the continent of Europe, and 
several from the United States. The routine 
consisted of an anniversary and valedictory ad 
dress, and proceedings in general council and 
special session, attended by various entertain 
ments and other lighter features. The medical 
journals contain very full abstracts of the pro 
ceedings : and we doubt not that the result of | 
this interchange of views, and the announce 
ments of discoveries, will result in an apprecia 
ble advancement in medical science 








The first volume of the final report of the Ge 
ological Survey of the State of Oh has 
made its appearance in the form 
octavo volume of nearly seven 
and an atlas of plates. This 
account of the geology of the St é 
followed in a few weeks by another volume upon 
its paleontology. Four other 
smaller size are to ay hereafte: 
with a general geological map. Of 
on general geology and one on economical ge- | 
ology will be completed and ready for the print 
er in January next A third volume, on agri 

tural zoology and botany, and a em 
bracing the remainder of the paleontolog 
complete tl e series 

From a history of the geological 
Ohio, by ~~) ssor NEWBERRY, the present St 
geologist, w > learn that as long ago as 

ommittee was appointed to ascertain and r 
i wrt to the Legislature the best method of ob 
taining a complete geological survey of the State, 
and an estimate of the probable cost of the same 
That committee consisted of Dr. 8. P. H1LpRETH, 
Dr. Joun Locke, Professor J. H. Ripp.ie, and 
Mr. I. A. Lapoam. Thes entlemen submitted 
to the Legislature of 1836-357 the plan of a gen 
eral geological survey, upon which action was 
immediately taken, and a bill was passed on the 
27th of March, 1837, appointing a corps of geol 
ogists, and appropriating $12,000 for the prose 
cution of the work 

Professor W. W. MATHER was placed in charge 





volumes of a | 
appear wether 
these. one 


survey f 








of this survey, with Dr. 8. P. Hitpreta, D 

Joun Locke, Professor J. P. KirrtLanp, J. W 
Foster, CHARLES WHITTLESEY, and C. BriGc6Gs, 
Jun., as assistants 


The first report of their labors was presented 
and published in 1837, and a second in the year 
following The financial panic of 1837 and the 
consequent paralysis in business interfered with 
labor in this direction, and the survey was in 
terrupied. Enough had been done, however, to 
show the great economical importance of such 
labors, and to warrant the hope that before long 
they would be resumed. This was prevented 
by various causes: the first being the defak 
tion of the State Treasurer, by which half a mill 
ion of dollars were lost; second, the expendi 
tures for a new State-house ; and, finally, the war 
of the rebellion. The idea was not lust sight of, 
however, and in 1869 an act was passed author 
izing the renewal of the work, and providing 
for the appointment of officers for the survey, 
of whom Professor J. 8. NEWBERRY was the 
chief geologist, and E. B. ANpDRews, Epwarp 
Orton, and Joun H. Kuippart, assistant geol 
ogists, together with several others, whose serv 
ices were required but a short portion of the 
year. 

The chemical work was intrusted to Professor 
Worm ey, of Columbus, one of the best analyt 
ical chemists in the country. The werk began 
in June, 1869, an@has been prosecuted with the 
utmost diligence ever since, annual ~~ of 
progress being made from year to year, each fill 
ing an entire volume, and supplying 
notes in regard to the general and economical 
geology of the State. TI 
the work made by the 
reached, the publication of the genera 
has commenced with tl irst referred to 

It will of course be sufficiently understood 
that so vast a State as Ohio, with its immense 
r d extended areas of coal, iron, stone, 
products, can not be thor 
the time that 
ose, but it is prob 





imitation of time tor 


volume 


esources al 
and other econom 
oughly explored in any thing 

I 


to the pur 





t 


4 that. the broader features having been thus 
sket d cut, the details can be filled in from 
time to time. It is very much to be hoped, 


however, that the Legislature will authorize @ 
renewal of the work, so as to give as complete 
— exposition as possible of the subject, as they 

will ‘thus | be doing what will redound not only 


~ he 
| 
E 


HARPER'S 


to their own reputation, but to the best material 
interests of the commonwealth. 

The appropriations made by the State in 1869 
were on quite a liberal scale, although the sala 
ries allowed to the chief officers were very inad 
equate, bearing but a slight proportion to the 
value of the service rendered. The chief geolo 
gist received $3000, of which a large portion was 
paid by him to an assistant, not otherwise pro 
vided for, as compensation for such time as was 
devoted to his other duties. Three assistants 
received $1800 each, and for chemicals and local 
assistants $5500 were appropriated, making an 
aggregate of $13,900. In 1870 an appropriation 
of $18,000 was made, and in 1871 one of $21,000 
The appropriations for subsequent years have 
been already mentioned in our pages 

The cost of the survey to the State has been 
somewhat unnecessarily increased by the put 
cation of an excessive number of copies of the 
report; as, while the chief ge 


logist estimated 
that 5000 copies would be sufficient for the 





needs of the State, and to supply outside insti 
tutions and individuals, 20,000 were actually 
printed; this involving not merely a great ex 
pense for press-work and paper, but also for te 4 


numerous 
The 


plates accompanying the rey 
responsibility of this excessive number 








however, rests upon the Legislature, and not 
on the geological corps 

Still the resources of the State are sufficiently | 
ample to meet su h expenditures while the in- | 
creased number will insure the supply to very | 
many more intelligent recipients It is to be 
hoped, however, that the ) | 


continuation of the 
report will not i 
the excess of the 


remaining Vv 
any way be interfered with by 
first order 








Professor NEWBERRY renders proper acknowl 
edgments to various persons, both savants and 
others, who have aided him in his work 

The volume which constitutes “ Part Or | 
of the re t ntains a valuable sketch of t | 
phys il geography of Ol! witl statemer 
of its geological relation to the Silurian and 
Devonian system, and alse ar a t 1 t 
geology of Cuyahoga County, Summit ( minty 
all by the chief geologist, and constitu ibout 
one-third of t ylum Profess E. B. An 
DREWS follows wi story of Gallia, Meigs 





1ah 
Athens, Morgan, and Muskingum counties: Mr 
EDWARD Orton, with that of the Cincinnat 
group—Hamilton, Clerm 
ties the 


remaining ec ties being renorted 


upon by Mr. M. C. Reap, Mr. G. KG 


, 


and Mr. N. H. WINcHELI 





storms have 
thence eastward to the St 
companied 
weather, and rair 
with decidedly cool wea 
Northwest to the South 


converted into an 
touchi 


inary, as 
demonstrate. 


to guard 
clouds. 


ed an ascent from the fair 





the latter portion of the 
have prevailed in the West 
thence eastward to F 
perature for the week | 
from the Ohio Valley t 
the Northwest. In these f 
to the Atlantic, frosts have been reyx 











rivers have fallen, except the upper portior f 
; ssissippi, Cumberland, and Ohio, which 
have risen, 





Lieutenant Sterver, the commander of the 
Americo-Palestine exploring expedition 
unde r date of June 2% from Heshbon, Moat 

iving some account of the progré 
He states that dfter remaining 
at Beyrout preparing for the trij he left it on the 
22d of March, and went down through ancie 

Phoenicia ; then thro igh Nazareth and the plain 
of Esdraclon to Nablous, and by way of the Jor 
dan to Heshbon, where they had been for the last 
two months working on the survey During 
that time he had twice visited Jerus 
business. The party expected to move nort 
ward toward Lebanon to summer, as it was too 
hot to remain at Heshbon through that seas 
Although the place from 
nearly 5000 feet above the 
greatest precautions were 
the party from sun-stroke 

His party had been quite fort 
intercourse with the Arabs, having had but little 
difficulty with them 


bors 


em n 


| 
which he writ is 
level of the sea, the 


necessary to I rotect 


unate in their 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tur simple song of Home, sweet Home, is a cherist 


ed one to thousands of hearts, never failing to awaken 
tenderest thoughts of rest and peace, and turning the 
recollections of the humble 
pleasures of his childhood’s home. It seems pe 

iarly appropriate that in one of the 
parks of our country this sweet poem and its au 
should have aehrine. The bust of John How 
ard Payne, the poet and dramatist, was unveiled at 
Park, Brooklyn, on Sey 
presence of many 


wanderer back to the 
moet beautiful 
thor 
bronze 
Prospect tember 27, in the 
In con 








thousands of spectators. 





nection with this ceremony there were addresses 
sic, and other appropriate exercises. The bust was 
gned by Mr. Henry J. Baerer, of New York, and 





cast at the fine-art foundry of Mr. Maurice J. Power 
It is of colossal size, and, as a work of art, 


It is eleven feet from the 


is highly 
pedestal to the 
ghtly tapering 


praised. 
head; the shaft is four-sided, « to the 
top, and might, if standing alone, 
On the shaft, in bronze letters, is the | 

“John Howard Payne thor of Home, sweet Home 


| and beneath ie a line stating that the monument was 





called an obelisk 





inscription, 


presented to the city of Brooklyn by the Faust ‘ b 
The site chosen for the buet is the elevated ground or 
the right of the Farm-House. This is an excellent po 


sition, as it command yroepect, and is « 


“spe } 

1ented spote in the Park 
John Howard Payne was t New York 
on June 9, ril 7, 1852. Wher 
our country waa in ite infancy he devoted himecif 
literary and dramatic 
than his primitive home 
est verses were 





of the moat pleasar 


n the city of 





| 1792, and died at Tunis, 








afforded 
written when he 


years of age. gut he never knev 





a home after he wae thirteen years old, 
period of his life i 
became a wanderer, entered upon the 
and finally died upon the distant shores of the Medi 
terranean. B 


his parents both dic 











WEEKLY 


opera, that he composed the simple 
g song, Home, sweet Home, 





The dangers of ballooning are by no means imag- 


shocking t 


some recent accidents terribly 
Man} acquired the power and 


knowledge to control the currenta of air above us, nor 


as Not ve 
against disaster when whirling far among the 
A certain Professor Bailey recently attempt- 
grounds in Wapello, low 
in a balloon inflated with hot air. 





He had scarcely 
isen from the earth when the balloon was observed 
by the horrified spectators to be on fire, but the aero- 
was not aware of the fact until too 
with safety to the ground. Higher 


ascended, suffering we know not what 


naut, apparently, 
high up to drop 
and higher he 


horrible anguish during hie awful flight, while one rope 


after another of his frail support was burned away 
At last, when about a quarter of a mile high, he f 
with terrific force, and was instantly killed, if he had 





evant Times reports a terrible storm of wind 


nstantinoy The rain was eo heavy 
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tination in proper time; 
chance, 


it seemed to rest upon mere 
Some improvement has recently taken place 
in this respect, and an additional delivery is made each 
three deliveries is not such a 
large number for such a city as Brooklyn. 


day. But surely ever 


Paray-le-Monial 
of Saéne-et-Loire, 
Moulins. It Canal du 
tween Digoin and Charolles, and is in 


i# & emall town in the der 





tment 
about half-way between Macon and 
es on the great Centre, be 
fact now a eta 
Moulins to Macon. “In the 
teenth century a nun, of the 
, of the order of the Annun- 
-Monial, 
have been a person of 
unhealthily excitable temperament, proba- 
bly subject to hallucinations. Two years after her 
profession she pretended to have 


from Chriat h 


tion of the railway from 
latter half of the sever 
name of Maria Alacoque 
ciation, was an inmate of the Convent Paray-le 
on the 


Loire. She appears t 


an ardent, 


received a personal 


bodily visitat 





imeelf in his human 
She further pretended to have seen the saints 
and the Holy Trini 
ymmissioned her to found 
the ‘ Devotion to the Sacred Heart.’ 


form 
and the angels, the Blessed Virgir 
ty, and asserted that Christ « 
and to commu 
ymmand to her confessor, the 


cate this cx 


Jesuit father 



































that within the first twenty minutes three-quarters of La Colom biére Clement XIIL. gave his formal aan< 
an inch fell, according to the gauge at the British Ob- | tion to her commission, and the Jeasuita exhibited the 
servatory, Scutari. Two minarets of the St. Sophia | utmost zeal in the affair. Under their influence, pro- 

a] were 0 b rallery of one being eedings for her beatifi commenced in 1836, and 

t destroyed, and « small cupolas ur | came to a succesef issue in 1864 A company of 

| 
snotied ™n Pera the wa f the burned-out Armeniat eight hundred English pilgrims to the shrine at Paray 
ris’ school near the Patriarchate was blown dowr le-Monial left Paria on the morning of the 8d of laat 

- to death a an and three horses At Galata Septem ber t neequence of a stormy passage, 

| » ; ’ 
1 y-stack f smashing through the roof of a | did not arrive at Paray-le-Monial until after ten o'clock 
shanty and killing a boy. Several of the finest yalie | at night. The train was met at Paray by the curé and 
and kiosks on both sides of the Bosphorus have beet a number of priesta. The pilgrims formed | proces 
serious awed: OT deed, on the Asiatic shore | sion and visite shrine singing hymns, each carry 
has had tl side boc yt A put 4 Candie il 
K Lunalilo’s illness has caused some excit nt 
. . . . * OC som > a 
Hawaiian Islands, as no success he HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
aS n appointed, and should he die leaving t aeue 
vt T Sas An old gentleman who was in the habit of 
| roya Haw vo 7 e ex prefixing “I aay” to ev@y sentence to which he gave 
\ ry wasr t I of the Cor asioner ‘ m, thus addressed the behaved domest wher 
of Int Revenue whet a pe who sella | he et him I any, John, they aay that you eny that 
pea . andy cherries, etc., is liable to a special tax I say ‘I aay; ar f I do aay ‘I any,’ I eay that is no 
' ' reason why you should aay I say ‘1 aay,’ I say, John 
a } r-lealer ‘he Commissioner replied that a2 
—_— 
oma it | rt ee are } fi ¢ old 
said & , 7 . sailed , | Ridiculously enough, a two-hundred-ponnd poetess 
. br " : 
‘ y th necessary quantit rf i ytoy] ia wr alx what she wo ldo “ she were a 
& t he dea I at payae al tax for sunbea 
8 | 
. —_——_ Ye are the children of the dev wan the text of 
G at s lad of fifteen — | a divine in tl and in the afternoon he’said, 
4 c ‘ t y } ar A 
t t he eaderT ol a youthtu and 
—_ — 
sperado “ a ror tic history de 
" ad I H at A New Jerney t . at wit! mmend 
ps yat extraorc phase of j enile « nee advertiaes I aha t et kee | 
W the ' sie were ested, G nier | ported « ure of I ‘ anufacture 
‘ nfessed |} self mp tec - 
} 
nt ee than a teen I nated va A nervro was put upon the etand as a witness, and 
, a piacea wher hoot und the r a of ‘ the judge ir red if knew the nature of an oat! 
| f 
re T 4 tT an re 1 the citizve oe r? 
d: but tl most thorough search f ; > Fo rting ) ' iZel f 1 awear to 
ia I must stick to | 
dis r any th of the kind. The wi ff a 
‘ te } aort of r . he } a ; > 
»> be a f ] ) had A lady wae exa ' an applicant for the office of 
1s avat tic plan of robbery, but not maid-of work, whe ehe interrogated her aa f 
on ‘ d wild tales of « ‘ was We Mary, can you ecour tin-ware with ala 
- to } luce a sensa . " rity “No, ma’at I always scour it with sand 
ae a aaall on ’ “ When your p book gets empty. and every t 
; : . , knowe it, y f t r friends t. and 
kno an | 1 nds in it, and ity 
5. not “ bulge out worth a cent 
i - 

( , ‘ + hee ¢ } " Ror body aave “tall mer ke short womert Tiow 
br an « i th n ever true thie may be. ta women seldom like men 
‘ " t ha 1 ¢ v >) are “‘ short finan ally 

I ae, ar tal | = 
@ —_ wand The wind was damp with coming wet 
{ ino 4 t trees a When James and blue-eyed Lizzie met; 
He } la ging! 1 o'er hie hen 
; y of New Have And to ma thus he said 
the } . of t peo} having become ext ater ‘ 
“Oh. lows virl. heart’s afl 
‘ - ; f the iw wae etretcl i out. and al ‘ Oh, ! Ar atire 
' - With love’s unquenchable desire 
Revel I ators were caugh They were fined | Say, dearest one, wilt thou be mine, 
from one to three « ars apiece and costa, | And join me in the grocery line? 
naid accent awee miled 
I ns on the British clad Devastation are of rhe ma n accent sweet replied 
: - Jim, hold the umbrella more my side 
thirt e tone. the rvest afloat t arr oO 
iirty-fi i ifloa Th arry a pr My brand-new bonnet’s getting wet 
ectile weighing 700 7 da; but it has been found that ] marry yer, yer needn't fret.’ 
every ¢ they a a th a e the n decks of S 
no of This at could not bea ted for. but “Mother wants to know if you'll please lend her 
at fi to be aused by the e of powder our preserving ketthk AlIRE mu know as how we 
: ' eer ' uld wi least he 
that have not had t to b one within the t to preserve W 1 with pleasure ve) 
: : but the truth is. the last time we loaned it to » 
8 i . 8 f a re l€ mother she 4 " lit ao eff ally that we have not 
i t 80 bre Lh We ht as the shot t tt VY | geen it since We you needn't be eo saeay about 
Ls irning powder is essentia The the your old kettle It wae fu of holes when we bor 
powder hitherto used have been about the or rowed it, and mother w in’t ‘a troubled you again 
| but ae 1 bringir e anew one, 
( ury marbles. It is now proposed to increase their it she seen I ea t 
- 
size to about the bulk of good-sized walnuts, and at 
re = a oa . | “What waa the reenlt of the trial of that hore 
the same time plans ar ving taken at the royal gun | ~ . . 
stealer asked a Missourian of his neighbors. 0 
factories to construct guns of sixty tone, with the he was left in suspe 
prosp t of going on very shortly to seventy-five tons | a = 
Somebody wante to know if a clergyman with a cc 
TT? process « the manufacture of the “ cod ver ection of minerals and fossils can properly be called a 
‘ a xtenai sed f nsumption and s cabinet minister 
tutional feebleness is thus deacribed : The ers must > 
I taker t fis nd the process of cooking “Tf there is bod inder the caniater of heaver 
} ; . that I have in utter excrescence,” says Mrs. Partington, 
performs et ure perfectly fresh lhe first * : . , ar 
t ja the alan y abou ke a boy-construc 


step is to wash them clear rhey are then put into a 





urge tin boiler, which is plunged into a larger iron 

boiler f hot water, the water not being a 
wed to he vers, and thus they are tly 

steamed | a quantity of ofl floate on the surfa 


This is dipped out and filtered through flannel, and 





English stage, 


it was while he was in London en- 
ed in writing a drama, which was subsequently | 
é | y 








then twice filtered thre h bage of mole-skir After 
‘ sat filtration it dis; ea stalline transparer 
and is free from a npleasant smell or taste (reat 
| ca s cessary to # the proper degree of heat 
and t requisit nese in the entire process 
The Zook sl Garden in Fairmount Park, Phila 
delphia, is progressing rapidly A wire cage hase beet 
conetructed, which affords iarters for about twent 
five prairie-dogs A cage for monkeys is also to be 
pr ded, and a gigant aquarium w established 
| A collection of birds and animals fr Af a is ex 
pected in the epr 
An « avatior ue be made for t a orag f 
t East River Bridg n the Brook side which is 
twenty.f feet lee] fr whicl 7.000 yards 
f aterial were ret ed A founda nm ¢ ye 
‘ ae has . at the bottom of thie pit, and 
l¢ ayir ft As y thereon is pr essing 
} - 4 pectation that when the new 
nts in the Brook Post-office are f 1 
d into effect, the elays, difficulties, and uncertair 
ties rto experienced in the receiving of postal 
matter will be removed jrooklyn holds a rank in pop 


ortance among the cities of our Union 
bitante to first-clase Post-office ar- 
rangements. But in times past it is a well-known fact 
that letters and papers sent from New York to Brook- 
yn, or vice versa, might or might not reach thelr des- 
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that entities ite inha 








or, circulating his ipon honest folke 


a 


angler and a 


hates his 


What ie the difference between an 
7—One baite his hook; the ot 





} dunce 
| book. 


t she maiden vain ? 
oo 


about a pretty gir lat ? 





Young precedence to old are 
Never go to the wash-tub if your mother or grand 
mother is present 


on. alwave cive 





-_ - 
A writer in the Californian delivers a Sunday-echoo!l 
the following if an exam 
to be kind to your little elaters 
who struck hie little 
though she didn’t fade and die 
June , 


*t words of forgiveness on her 


- 
We are told that nothing is made in vain—but how 


address, of which passage 
sister a 


ne. when the roses we 





ip and hit him over the head with 
in't go to Sanday-echo 
on account of not being able 








to put his best hat 
7 
A prudent match-making mamma gave the follow. 
ing candid advice to her daughter Oh, marry th 
|} man y yg be i# af rich as Ursus 
| — 
» 


Never undertake to fasten a door with a lock fr 
your own head 


A son of Erin once accosted a reverend disciple of 


Swedenborg thus: “ Mr you say that we are t 
follow the sar business in heaven that we do in tis 
world 7 “ Yes, that is in perfect accordance with 
reason: for the Creator himeelf is not idle, and wi 


should his « reatures be?” “ Well, thin, yer honor, do 
paple die there?” “¢ ertainly not; they are as im 
mortal as the Creator himself.’ “Thin t should like 
to know, yer honor, what they'll find for me to do, for 
I'm a grave-digger in this world. 
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AN EMIGRANTS’ BOARDING- 
HOUSE. 

Most of the New York boarding-houses for 
the accommodation of emigrants are situated in | 
the lower part of the town, in the neighborhood 
of the wharves of the various steam-ships that 
ply between this city and the Old World. These 
establishments are under the supervision of the 
police, and the owners are held strictly responsi 
ble for the welfare of their guests, whom they are 
obliged to furnish with board and lodging at mod- 
erate and regulated prices. As a general rule, 
the landlords are reliable men, speaking several 
languages, and able to afford valuable informa- 
tion in regard to obtaining employment, means 
of going West, where to settle, etc. Runners 
and land-sharks are generally kept at bay by the 
landlords, who stand between them and the un- 
suspicious emigrants who might fall easy 
to their wiles. In general, emigrants seek 
ters according to nationality, the Germans gu. zg 
to German houses, the French to those kept by 
their countrymen, and so on. Our double-page 
illustration this week shows the interior of one 
of the better class of these houses. 
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IN THE MILL. 
By KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


Over the crag the path drops down, 
And climbs again to the farther bound, 
Creeping away to the distant town, 





While the wind in the sails goes round and round. 


By day and night has the blast its will, 

From heaven's four corners, with little bound: 
An empty moorland from bill to hill, 

Where the 


wind in the sails goes round and round. 


Only my mill and I between ; 
My mill and I—and a sunken mound! 
Fow many years since that was green ? 
The wind in the sails goes round and round. 


The livelong troubled night before 
Whined and started the drowsing hound; 
Rattled the latch on the barred-in door, 
While the wind in the sails went round and round. 


All night it seemed through the dark about 
That something moved with a moaning sound; 
Sut the stars were hid, and the 
And the wind in the 





atorm was ont, 
sails went round and round. 


The livelong night I could not rest, 
And late and long the corn I 
The wheel and I, we 
While the wind in the sails went round and round. 


ground: 
worked our best, 


Only, at last, in the glimmer of dawn, 
I looked abroad on the lonely ground: 
A cold white mist was over it drawn 
The wind in the sails went round and round— 


And first a lock of long black hair, 


And next an outstretched hand I found, 
As slowly I went down the steep mil! stair, 


While the wind in the sails went round and round. 


The face I had loved as a boyish fool, 
And cursed in my manhood, dead and drowned, 
Looked up at me through the curdling pool, 
While the wind in the sails went round and ronnd, 
I buried her straightway out of ken, 
Deep, down deep, out of sight and sound! | 
And #0 
While the wind in the sails went round and round. 


I climbed up the stair again, 


the 
ita weight 


The world rubs on like 
Whoever may under 
With sorrow or joy 


wheels of my mill, 


” ground: 


no man stands stil! 


The wind in the sails goes round and round. } 


Can any ghost of the buried past 
Rise up from under yon trampled mound ? 

What matters the the midnight blast 
When the wind in the sails goes round and round? 


acream of 


Whether from north or south it blows, 
Ever the same my corn is ground. 
Why should I reckon what comes or goes, 
While the wind in the sails goes round and round ? 


THE INDIAN QUESTION. 





As I intend this article to be a political one, I 
shall endeavor to keep personalities out of it; but 
somehow the subject always takes me back to the 
time when Charley and I first went out West. 

You see, it was our wedding-tour, and that alone 
would be sufficient to make one remember a jour 
ney for a lifetime. I was not at all eager that 
this grandeur should be added to our espousals, 
and would much rather have dispensed with it. 
Fashion was not so extremely rigorous at that 
time ; and oh, how glad I wou/d have been to have 
not gone away one step from home, but boarded 
with mamma! 

We might have had that big sunny room on 
the second floor, with the little snuggery off, and 
mamma would have given me that pretty white 
and green set, curtains and porcelain and every 
thing to match, and I could have had my own 
dear little rocking-chair and work-box and writ- 
ing-desk, and we could all have shared the piano ; 
it needn't have been moved an inch out of its old 
place in the back-parlor. Mamma and I could 
have been together the W hole day long, and Ww hen 
evening came, Charley would have come in with 
the rest, and what a dear old, jolly, splendid life 
it might have been, if Charley’s rich old uncle 
had never been born, or hadn't gone out West, 
or hadn't made Charley that very advantageous 
offer to bring his young wife and come out there 
and get rich. 

Get rich! That was the poison that infused 
itself into our vitals, and cast that glittering gla 
mour over every body's vision but mine—thank 
God! not mine. I was too young and teo much 
in love to care about getting rich, and I wasn’t so 
selfishly in love with Charley that I could quite 
gladly give up my people and dear old heme to 
feed an unholy ambition. Every kindly and gra- 


cious line in my mother’s face was dear to me; 


I loved every hair, gray or black, in the head of 
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my father ; and although my brothers and I were | 
continually having little petty disputes about 
something, we kissed and made up afterward, 
and loved each other all the more dearly. 

But what with ‘‘ wifely duty,” and ‘‘ womanly 
devotion,” and ‘‘the grand spirit of enterprise,’ 
the sacrifice was decked out in such gaudy col- 
ors that one was forced to stop and wonder if 
it could be possible that I, Kitty Malcolm, was 
really going away from home and kindred, to 
travel thousands of miles—almost, in fact, to the 
exact spot where the sun really set ; to leave fa- 
ther and mother and the boys, and go away out 
there in that desert with Charley Pierce! 

My wedding dress was, of course, ruined. While 
I lay perfectly unconscious and unable to remon- 
strate (for I fainted dead away at the end of the 
ceremony), they drenched me with water, never 
even putting a rug or any thing to catch the del- 
uge, and three entire breadths were spoiled be- 
yond redemption. Then I wiped my eyes on 
my bonnet-strings, and spotted my gloves, and 
rumpled my traveling dress, and was altogether 
a very disconsolate and bedraggled piece of mat- 
rimonial woe when we started on that direful 
journey. 

Of course I loved Charley Pierce. Once hav- 
ing known him, I couldn't live without him, and 
if he wouid go out in that dreadful region, I was 
cémpelled to go with him. But I left half my 
heart, and half my youth, and half of so many 
things behind me that I was quite a lapsided 
creature, and never got over that ‘‘ gone” feel 
ing that took possession of me when the carriage 
went round the corner, and the last faint outline 
of mamma was lost to me. 

The first sight I got of the prairie I hated it. 
I never saw any thing so dreary in my life. The 
infinity of it appalled me, and the monotony of 
it disgusted me. If there had been a tree, or 
rock, or shanty, or telegraph pele, or any thing 
to break the view, it might have been endurable ; 
but I looked at it till my eyes ached, and the 
more I looked the worse it appeared to me. 

My desperation took the guise of courage, and 
I acquired the reputation of being a strong 
minded woman. When we got out of the wag 
ons, and the *‘ corraling” was gone through with, 
every thing available in the way of material 
about us being used as a sort of protection 
against the Indians, Charley always said to me 
the last thing before we went to sleep, 

**Remember, Kitty, remember, my brave lit 
tle wife—death before being dragged away by 
the red-skins !” 

**Oh yes,” I said, *‘ certainly,” and looked to 
the priming of the pistol with great interest. 
Charley went right off to sleep; but many and 
many an hour went by and I lay wide 
looking at the queer gloomy skeletons in the 
clouds, and wondering how coldly and mock- 
ingly the stars glittered in the great desolate 
sky! 

I suppose the food had something to do with 
it. I always had an instinctive aversion to pork 
and saleratus and dried beef, and I really never 
supposed there could be so loathsome and re- 
pelling a thing as coffee without milk. I must 
say I think it was very careless and thoughtless 
for Charley Pierce to forget to procure some 
necessary articles of food in the ‘* as he 
called them. He personally superintended the 
transportation of a great deal of material for his 
uncle, and it wouldn't hurt him to have 
provided us with at least plain, coarse, whole- 
provisions, 








stores,” 


have 
some Because fe had the digestion 
of an ostrich, it didn’t follow that every body 
else had; and I wasn’t the only one that suffer 
ed in that wretched caravan. I'm sure mamma 
took the trouble to have every thing nice for him 
at our table, and he seemed to enjoy his meals 
at our house wonderfully. The beautiful light 
muffins and the delicious French coffee, that 
mamma made with her own hands, were abso- 
lutely famous; and as for the jellies and pre 

serves, they were in every body's mouth, in every 
sense of the word. I never spread that old 
wretched tarpaulin under me and squatted on 
that horrible prairie, finding before me the same 
pork and tough yellow dough, hard beef, and 
black coffee, but simultaneously that glad, sweet 
vision of home trembled before my aching eves. 
I saw the dear old front basement, with its glow- 
ing fire in the grate, the great oleander bush in 
the corner all in bloom, and the canaries singing 
away in the sunshine; the long table glittering 
with snowy damask and well-burnished britannia- 
ware, and the quaint, old-fashioned china, plate 
after plate heaped up with delicacies too deli 

cious to dwell upon. At the head of the table 
dear papa, who bore so nobly the grand old name 
of gentleman, and opposite him, in her afternoon 
black silk and lovely India muslin cap, her slim, 
delicate hands busy with that delicious golden 
coffee, my dearest, best mamma; and all around 
the table scrambled the boys, while like a skele- 
ton at the feast there sat Kitty Malcolm's empty 
chair—and she, poor child, sitting out in the 
damp, cold, snaky prairie! 

The dear desperate litthke woman, no wonder 
she wasn’t much afraid of a pistol! 

We got to the city at last—it don’t matter 
what city. I won't injure it or its inhabitants 
by this sad retrospect. Unless they are greatly 
changed, they are quite wretched enough already. 
We got to what they called a city! A few sheds 
thrown loosely together, so that when the in- 
mates get used to them, and have a few nails 
ready to hang clothes on, and a screen by way 
of a partition, the faintest perceptible signs of a 
human habitation beginning to dawn upon these 
boards, they can immediately be battered to 
pieces and put into the wagons again, and carted 
**out West.” 

Never could these unhappy creatures, cursed 
with ‘‘ the spirit of enterprise,” find rest for the 
sole of their foot. There was always some El 
Dorado farther on, beckoning them with ghastly 
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the name of ‘‘ West.” I always thonght the | came the most perfect type of physical ail 
, 7 . 


whole thing was a fearful embodiment of the | that a sculptor ever raved over. Where he wn 
Wandering Jew. We became part and parcel his transparent skin, his magnificent eyes 
of this unhappy community. It would take many | straight nose—from whence came oo 


those lings of 
and rOSeate 
aven only knows 
him with abso, 
grew more ang 


quires of paper and talented scribes to depict the 
trials that filled every hour in the day, the petty 
torments that edged into the marrow of one’s 
bones, taking the life and substance out of them. 

When I think of that wretched thing they call- 
ed a ‘‘street,” with its straggling rows of dilap- 
idated sheds on either side, great patches of 
country stretching between, swept by fierce hur- 
ricanes, scathed by icy frosts, seared by burning 
heat, devoured by an implacable mud, haunted 
through the desolate night by grim gaunt Indian 
phantoms riding wildly and weirdly one after the 
other, always with terrible precision keeping that 
grim order in the procession, causing the blood, 
that had barely been saved from congealing by 
cold, to curdle in one’s veins from fright, and 
murdering the few snatches of sleep vouchsafed 
from cther horrors—when I think upon all these, 
I can only look upon the ridiculous tales I hear 
about that region now as absurd and fallacious 
fancies of diseased brains. 

After I had been there three years I looked 
for the first time into a looking-glass (it was just 
before my little blessed darling came into the 
world, and Charley did his best, poor fellow, to 
have things at least decent about me), and I was 
positively frightened. I started back in terror 
pork, saleratus, black coffee, jerked beef, the 
cutting winds of the prairie, the burning sun of 
the American desert, homesickness, terror of 
the savages, fever and ague, and a few other lit 
tle things, had done their work. Kitty Malcolm 
was an unrecognizable wreck, a mummy with 
parchment skin and great glaring hollow eyes 
I gulped down a sob or two, and turned the glass 
to the wall. 

Two weeks afterward I was a mother: two 
months later and I was Kitty Malcolm again, 
only twenty times a better woman than the old 
Kitty. 

Baby was the necromancer that shed light and 
joy into every cranny of the old rafters, that 
softened mamma's eyes and smoothed away that 


beauty that curved into dimples, 
bloom, and artistic shadows—He 
but his papa and I looked upon 
lute wonder, as day after day he 
more beautiful. And oh, so good and go - 
ural! He had his fits of passion, and went . 
to sleep with that dear little sob in his brees 
that makes every mother long to wake her bal ; 
up and soothe it to sleep again. Then he'd in 
kicking on the bed, playing with fairies and su ‘ 
beams, and goodness only knows all the eave! 
rious and charming shapes that come w hisper: 
to babies. ; 

We loved him too much, of course, I: j 
wrong to place every hope and yearning and de. 
light in the frail body of one dimpled baby h 
let those help it who can. Charley and I giz 
worshiped him. 

It certainly made us better in every way. It 
entered into our daiiy lives, and smoothed away 
all the little angles and wrinkles. Charley caused 
two snug and cozy rooms to be substantial] 
together, 


ut 
simply 


, > ¥ put 
talking gayly of the palatial residence 
that would stand there, or, as he prudently add- 
ed, thereabouts, when baby was old enough to see 
and appreciate. ‘ 

I walked early and late in a patch of soil he 
had spaded up for me, and which I dignified 
with the name of garden. I had the pleasure of 
eating my first radishes and earliest pease. The 
latest of these and the rest of the vegetables rot- 
ted in dire desolation My garden became a 
dense thicket of noxious weeds, my home a neg. 
lected kennel, and I—oh, poor, poor Kitty Mal. 
colm! . 


how did you ever live to see this day? 
It makes me tremble to think of that bright 
balmy morning—tremble and grow faint, though 
fifteen years have softened the memory. 
Nature was in her best and tenderest mood, 
the blue sky all flecked with filmy clouds, the 
very grass trembling and thrilling with happi- 
ness. I had grown to see a beauty in the great 
glowing stretch of color that widened out to the 
very horizon ; and running out to the wood pile 
for a few chips to make baby’s papa’s dinner 
boil, I stopped a moment, shading my eyes with 
my hand, and looked about me with a decided 
touch of Western madness and enthusiasm. 
Suddenly a big black shadow loomed up in 
the doorway of my little dwelling. I dropped 
my sticks and ran, halting breathless on the 
threshold, for there in front of the fire was a gi- 
gantic Indian—close in his grasp my beautiful 
little Malcolm, my own baby boy! 
I had seen many Indians since my sojourn in 
the West. I had about and walked 
| over many dirty, drunken, soulless red-skins, and 


ugly greedy wrinkle over the nose of dear papa— 
my beautiful bright little Malcolm, for of course 
I gave him my family name. I thanked the good 
and gracious God for him, I devoured him with 
hungry love, I worked myself almost blind by 
the light of a tallow-candle to fashion his dear 
little long-clothes, I got back my voice singing 
to him, and lost all fear of every thing. He was 
my knight, my hero, my soul’s darling! One 
day I sat toasting his dear pink little feet by the 
fire, for the air was icy cold outside, and the 
wind blew a hurricane, when suddenly I heard a 
light footstep; the string was pulled gently, the 
latch went up, and there entered the mostepitia- 
ble-looking bundle of woe it was possible to con- 
At first I thought it was a very dirty 
blanket endowed with life, but presently I saw 
a long straggling mass of coarse black hair, and 
a flat foot purple with cold, poorly protected by a 
ragged moccasin. When the dirty blanket was 
thrown partly aside, I found it was a poor young 
Indian squaw, with a queer wee sick Indian 
baby. 


or det ed 


had grown to hold them more in contempt than 
fear. Sut this this, with his gigantic 
frame, his great eagle nose and gleaming eyes, 


ceive. one 
the malignant, fierce, gloating expression with 
which he looked upon my innocent baby—aoth- 
ing but the courage of despair enabled me to 
walk into his presence. 

I went up to him calmly, trying to shape my 
trembling lips into a ading 


smile; then, nc 


‘*Chickaminny, papoosey, shake,” she said, | ghastly friendliness to him, I endeavored to take 
pointing to her child; and at that minute it fell | my baby in my arms. 
into a convulsion, the poor, swarthy, queer little Of course 1 could not. I knew it would be 
body. useless. He was held as in a vise—the great 


I put Malcolm on the bed near by, keeping a 
wary eye on the handsome little Apollo, and 


bony fingers of the monster tightened around 
- 5 
him, and [ withdrew my hold. 





snatching the water from the fire I put it in a **Ugh!” growled the savage. ‘‘ Big Injin me! 
tub; then taking the little Indian, I soused him ** Yes, of course !"’ I faltered, faint 
head and ears and all. The water became black ** Big Injin me!” he repeated, fierce 
instantly, for never was a poor little creature so I started wildly, and clasped my hands in ter- 








burdened with dirt. 

He gasped, and opened his eyes wildly. I put 
a little salt in his mouth, all the while finding it 
impossible to believe I was doctoring a baby 
with soul and body like my own beautiful little 
prince yonder. 

Presently the poor little red-skin grew better, 
his long black eyes resumed their wary glitter, 
and he crouched down in the pouch of his moth- 
er’s blanket, watching me with a relentless per- 
sistency that seemed to say, ‘‘ If ever I get to be 
a warrior, and able to stand paint and feathers. 
I'll adorn my belt with some of the foolish little 
locks around that white woman's scalp! I'll 
teach her to souse me with water, and rob me 
of my native dirt, nip in the bud my convulsion, 
and take all these liberties with the son of my 
father !” 

But I think the iron really entered into his 
soul when I found it necessary to give him qui- 
nine. Every evening the gentle young creature 
would come to my door, and point to her baby, 
always with the same plaintive cry, ‘“ Chicka- 
minny, papcosey, shake!” and then watch me 
with reverential awe while I forcibly adminis- 
tered the bitter dose to her young brave. 

I do not know that she ever expressed any 
violent gratitude for the evident improvement of 
her terrible offspring. Her face always wore a 
stoical, impassive look, not at all unbecoming to 
her style of beauty. It was of the archeological 
type, reminding me of one of those grand faces 
exhumed from ancient ruins. 

I grew to love the poor, sad, pretty squaw. 
Quite a little throb of pleasure would come to 
me when I heard her soft, familiar touch upon 
the latch. But I never did, I must own, take 
to the baby. I was in a manner afraid of 
him. If he had screamed and kicked when I 
gave him the bitter dose, it would have been nat- 
ural, but the first slight grimace grew more and 
more faint as he hardened himself to endurance, 
and always there remained that implacable glare 
in his fierce, glittering eyes. I was glad when 
he was strong enough to do without doctoring, | 
but I missed sadly the presence of his mother. 
For she disappeared, and I heard her gentle 
touch upon the latch no more. 


ror, then went about, my wits wandering, my 
head dizzy with fear and dread, and put upon 
the table all the I could find—every 
thing that I had ever known to tempt the appe 
tite or fancy He looked upon me 
like a demon in a quiescent state, following me 
about with a ferocity that reminded me of some- 
thing terrible, I knew not what. 

Then pointing to the table, I again strove to 
take the child in my arms. All in vain. 

Looking with ineffable scorn upon the food pre- 
pared for him, and strong finger on 
his brawny breast, he said again, with fierce dig- 
nity, 

“Ugh! Big Injin me!” 

He strode forward. Malcolm screamed and 
put out his little hands to me. I fell at the 
monster's feet. I implored, I begged of him 
with streaming eyes. I besought him to think 
how unworthy a thing it was for a great chief- 
tain, the head, no doubt, of a powerful nation, 
to torture a poor helpless woman. 1 implored 
him to wait till my husband should come, and 
all the treasures conceivable of blankets in live- 
liest colors, of beads 
dreadful eyes, of trinkets as gaudy as they were 
worthless, should be laid at the monster's feet. 

For a moment he paused and laid his hand 
heavily upon the weapon in his belt. But the 
thought of braining me then and there seeme 
too merciful. He kicked me brutally aside, am 
trailing his filthy blanket over my half uncot 
scious vision, strode away, taking with him m 
little baby. I iooked with a terrible fascinatio! 
upon the powerful strides that widened 
space between us, till away in the distance he 
leaped upon his pony and disappeared in a clou 
of dust. 

Then I became mercifully oblivious of eve 
thing. I fell prone in the dust at my doorway, 
and remained there till Charley came. ; 

He has told me of the horror that appaves 
him when he found me senseless and his bat 
gone. For three days he was kept upon this 
terrible rack of «uspense, only when I regain 
consciousness to be plunged in deeper and mo! 
overwhelming grief. 

For I refused to be comforted! 
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pertinacity to an illusive paradise that went by 





In the mean time my own little Malcclm be- What! endure life with this terrible agony 
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Ow August 5, 1845 


ALLIANCE. | 


a number of British clergy 


Charley says the whole 





« of the gracious and bountiful Saviour; but | He says an Indian seldom wants any thing to | members of the different evangelical branches of 
rm -s ; ; : e 

< think of him as the prey of this swarthy fiend! | eat, but always is very thirsty the Christian Church, met together for the pur 
~. him in the power of this monster! I would strongly advise those poor women on | pose of effecting a closer relation and a more 


o imagine 
The thought was unendurable. 


was a maniac the better. ; 

‘They hunted for him far and wide, sending 
ar and thither, upon this trail and that. 
remained by my bedside torn with con- 


The 


sooner I 


hither 





Charley 
ficting agons , 

~ Jt was a season of horror and despair. A 
sth elapsed, and I was sinking into a rapid 
1, Mamma was on her way out to me, 
aaa felt she would never see me alive. I did 
pee oon for Charley's sake at this late hour to live, 

already shattered, had 

. ‘terrible shock. Nothing but a miracle could 
cave me. I lay day after day in an apathetic 
spor, from which they feared to arouse me lest 


stupor, 


hould turn to 


mor 
ne 


hot my health, received 


it frenzy. 

“Let me see if I can recall that soft beautiful 
ventide; the very air was laden with balm and 
» A gentle wind stirred the broad leaves 


healir £ 





} 


of a gourd vine I had planted in the early spring. 
“An overwhelming sense of my unworthiness 
assailed me. It seemed as if the Spirit of God 


had touched my heart and filled it with a pre- 
= tion of something sweet and holy and in- 
reiful. If I 
then and there, I could at least be perhaps 
I said, 


mon “ 
were indeed destined to 


striving to reach 
** Charley, I 


‘* Charley,” 





sinned God and 
dared to doubt His wisdom and 
the good God has taken care | 


against against 





ure. I have 
vou. I have 
mercv harley . 
of our little one 

bleaching; but, dearest and best, our baby is 


somewhere his little bones lie 
the blessed Saviour.” 
| 


with 


“And you will live?” said Charley, implor 


Vv. 
‘“ Ah, love,” I answered, ‘‘ that, I think, is 
impossible : 

He bent his head again and a strong tremor 


shook his frame 


} 


Suddenly I thought I heard a faint footfall 
It was like the ghost of a vanished memory, but 
it stirred a host of emotions about my heart 


The string was } ulled, the latch moved. Yes 


it was, indeed, oh, it was my pretty sad young 


Indian squaw. Her blanket, dirtier than ever, | 





hung loosely about her ; in the pouch at her back 
nestled her baby She glided in her old noise- 


way to her familiar nook by the fire, look 
on me with a singular wild yearning. 
ickaminny, papoosey, shake,” said the 
plaintive musical voice. 

] burst into a torrent of me 





ciful tears For 





the first time the fountains of my heart were un- | 
sealed. I stretched forth to her my hands 
*“‘ Alas, poor mother ! I said, ** I am all un- 
able to help your baby now; but give him to 
me. All babies seem near and dear to me 
now.” | 
She said again, sadlv andtremblingly, ‘‘ Chick- | 


c€ and took from the 









an 
D 2 child: a child, s v 
t “n, and oppre 1 with 
lirt y linen; but his eves 
we a il, and his hair shone | 
£ the light of the setting sun, and his 
mouth was like that of the young god of love. | 
] ght of him sent su tide of joy to my 
heart ut I gasped for | und thought it | 


must end in death; but I got him in my 
him to my 
anks to the good and gracious God in 
was mine again! 

ad brought him to me to cure. the 
retty, gentle savage ! We doctored e 
I, w th the 





: 
' 

er, my boy and 
" 

] 


Charley w 


bade him go t« 





yught would be disturbed aga 
strong with the delirium of happiness, I flew 


d: | got down on my knees and embraced 


the feet of that Indian woman. Charley took 
he watch out of his pocket, moti to her to 
hear it tick, and pla ed it in her hand, a t 
time raining tears down on he coarse black hal 
, 

I gave her the very orange blossoms I was ma 
ried in, and a pretty pearl necklace ill in filigree 
of gold 

gold 

She remained in her old gentle dignity, quite 
silent and calm. then glided to the door You 
w ne again to-morrow ?” I said, yearningly 
stretching out to her my happy hands. Her lips 


ered faintly: she looked at us all, baby, Char 





ind me, then went aw quickly, without a 
gesture or murmur—vanished into the soft, black, 
! e night 

She will come aga to-morrow, I said 
tu g to my baby 

“Tl get her the handsomest blanket her big 
eyes ever saw,” said Charley “If she was atr 
fl an. she wouldn't be a bad-looking woman 

But ilthough more treasures awaited her than 

Indian pony could carry, she never came 
aga , 


God knows the mystery or the sequel of it a 





We only waited for mamma to me, and for 
dat d mvself to get str . then we went 
t East I had many 


ack to my old home in the 

le babie rite Mal 
m Charley made a fortune, and still goes to 
1 fro, West and Fast he railroad makes it 


hand 


dy, I suppose, but I never had any desire to 


tle babies after that, but never one 





travel 

Oh yes, I was ge ing to sav something about 
the Indian question. Well, I certainly think 
th 


hose great fiendish Indian monsters should be 
ed: but it is surely best to treat with ten- 


terest care the gentle, melancholy squaws; and 


maybe it would be better to not be too cruel 
with the men, because of the women; and, in 


the frontier to keep plenty of fire-water in the 





Ihe favor 


verent was received through 


brotherly feeling among Christians 


house, and—well, that is all. I meant to have 
treated this question with argumentative care 


with which the m 


out Great Britain finally led to a public demon 


and political significance, but Charley says I stration at Liverpool in October of the same vear, 
be sure to make it a personal matter. I'm afraid | whence dates the origin of the ‘‘ Evangelical Al 
he is right | liance,” a Christian bond of fellowship counting 


among its members nearly all the nationalities of 
the known world 
The first General Assembly of the 


Alliance e was 


WRECK OF THE “COSTA RICA.” 


On page 917 we give a picture of the steam 





























ship Costa Rica as she appeared the day after Queen Street, Londor d] d from August 
going ashore on the rocks at Lime Point, near | 19 to September 2. 1846: 921 Christians fron 
the entrance to the harbor of San Francisco. | agj| parts of the world took pa its twenty-six 
The disaster, as our readers may remember, | sessions: among them were forty-seven from 
occurred about eight o'clock in the evening of the European continent. and eighty-seven from 
September 17, when a dense fog, which had pre America and other part During this meeting 
vailed all day, shut out the coast from sight | of Christians of differ ati kan thee posks 
Owing to the admirable discipline of the sailors organized as an intern , , dont 
and the coolness of the officers, the passengers | the followi g as its { lamental principles 
were landed in safety. Among the passengers Willi aabasiitiin niiiint sleek ice ilies ' 
‘ ¢ 1 co osing e Allia - 
was Mr. Cuarces Norpuorr, who was returt parties o - l on hn ~e 
ing with his family from a visit to the Sandwicl rstood to be evans . a - 
Islands, of which he has given an interesting a wena wat yee vane Bs hame he D 
count in the pages of Harper's Magazine From Seri a ry tas right ; , , " : Holy 
his narrative of the wreck of the Costa Rica, t terpretation of the H Ser ptures : , 
supplied to the San Francisco papers, we con ~, a - ne = aD ~~ tr ty of p re me I 
dense the following account of the disaster juence of the Fa — Ay omen - ~y ‘ ao 
The Costa Rica left Honolulu on the 6th of God, His v tonement for sinners a 
September with thirtv cabin and twenty steerage | ™ 1H rediatoria ercession and reigt é 
passengers. She had favorable weather during s i - = © yt emy- - - — - rhe . 
the voyage until two davs before making land, fthesinner, & The tmaortalite of the eoul. the 
when a heavy fog prevented the « aptain from rection ae the body, tl t of wo 
taking observations. He proceeded slowly and | S{% 20! 7 = pty ae — weer : 
with great caution In the course of the after ed. 9. The Divine institution of the Christian 1 
noon of Wednesday, the 17th,” says Mr. Norv. try, and t bligation and per ty of the ore ‘ " 
HOFF, “'ti fog lifted two or three times so as of Baptis und the Lor S a 
to permit us to see the land for two or three min- | Seven branch as itions were formed 
utes at a time I don’t think land was in sight for Great B nand Irela ne for t United 
longer than that at any time during the lay I State one for France, Belgiun I 
went to call my wife two or three times to come | speaking S&S é i e f Northern Ge 
ar d see the shore, and before she could get or ma 4 \ ( ‘ 
deck the land was hidden About four o'clock man-speaking Sw for B ‘ 
in the afternoon we spoke a fishing vessel, and Ame last We | 
were informed that we were about ten miles from The W | Fa at n fi 
the entrance to the bay The captain was ve n « ¢ ' { { ‘ 
careful, proceeding very slowly, and taking ind enical the f t f¢ 
ings continually as he went moO Wwe t al t tere nd a st r al F 
seeking something to show us where we we f tl Lvange il A ‘ As ¢ f ur 
until night came upon us It was imp ‘ st t } | 
get any point to found our reckoning fron DD te 1, ar ed { A P P 
ing the afternoon the captain told me that | thy of the ¢ un world The Gert | 
didn't int to run any risk, saving | \ t é ' F 
rather remain outside the Gate all night than t the hie A t was detert 
risk even alarming the passengers I laughed t met it Be - | 
at this, and told him he need not be in a hur Get 1 « ‘ mn , oe Gem 
ry on our account, as, under the « imstances S xi 
we could wait f the Nat 1 f the tle } 
‘““The fog grew thicker toward dark, and as 
there was no moon it was impossible to see where The fif meeting was to have be 
we were. and we wen ervs ] int »} it eight 4 Tan | : 
‘ lock. when the vessel struck She appeared t of r ey ‘ f art 
to me to strike ur the ! ern at f sé l ‘ ' 
first, and my pres t ne a struck An i | 
’ the midshiy lit f rd of that for 
She st k but ligl at t af rd ance ‘ \ I 
bumped more heavily se i me n the roe \ ef 6 t A 
She ther areened seaward At the he s i } 
struck we « ld not see the land i , laym f the Met | | 
the surf beating The jar of king 1 ] estant | ’ (i he t 
felt, and caused erable alarn i R i] ‘ { 
illaved +t he wise and | ! t n of ft } ' y 4 ‘ 
purse M [vecker, and two « t f ( f ‘ eith I uttendance 
gentlemen passengers ppealed toa fhe Hon. Witttam E. Dopes 
cabin to sit st i kee Mr. TreKxet ele ¢ } org , 
acted tl igt t gre Ine presence | } t | tior 
of mind, and maniiness 1} 1s irge t At ri (sene ( fers ea 
duty. He called a numbe waiters to } terdam August 18, 18 France, G 
sistance immediately and distributed the life-pre Switzerland. H and. G t Britain. the | 
servers very quickly States, the Britis At ny ‘ I 
It was not at first intended that the passer Spain, Swede and Eastert ntrie 
gers should leave the ship; but it was ascertair | resented. It was gene egarded as the most 
ed that she lay on a kind of shelf, with dee i < vss nd profit e of all the ¢ ference 
ter on the outside, and it was it red that, he 4 j , r m f r th ( " ‘ ¢ 
careened, she might fall off into deep water and | now nvened tl t . far su 
sink For this reason it was deemed ] ¢ t me yy potl present terest a 
| that the passengers should be got in the boa future g | Att rece he f 
immediately AC rding! the boats were got lelegate n the ever f f October ly 
it and lowered The tirst one | ed ntai (HRI® 1K} the noted gist of Ch tiar 
ed all the women and children that could be found j r da sid that the 1 sratior fom ¢ 
and got into it at the time It was placed under meet far exceeded every tl 
the care of Lieutenant DeLananry, of the Unit regard of fort g ‘ g t A 
ed States st p Portsmouth who was a} enge is to make it diff + ¢ ne nj m 
| It had only two men to pull the oars One of | to be our successor for a fut meeting 
| them was an old man-of-warsman, and Mr. | In « nt ew tr ice t ir re 
Norpuorr, who can pull an oar with the best, | ers the leading characters of the Evang 
was the other The next boat lowered was un- | Alliance of the United State f America Ihe 
| der the command of Ensign Mayer, of the | n e well | wn throug it the length ar 
Portsmouth t } 


rhe quartermaster's boat contain- | breadt ft ntry | have contributed 











| ed several of the lady passengers The boat much t ard the de ment of that relig 

commanded by the third mate pushed off for | strength wl the <th General Conferer ! 

| town with a crew, and notified those « ore of | reve to the European w ’ 
the disaster. The quartermasters boat some rhe | g worker for the ‘ f ! 
time afterward also pul way toward tow | ent gatl ws ce lly Dr. Putur Scmars 

| and made the landing ab five « wk in the the 1 1 German the an. the w } r 
morning The fifth boat was foundered in | | of the modern father hurch hist 
launching by some disarra ‘ment « breaking He ‘ bor it Corre, Canton Grauhbiind 

of the tackle, and some of the men fell ' | Swi ind. Janua ! R19 . educated at 
board. ‘They were picked up by the third mate's the universities of Tiibing Hall ind Berlir 
boat, and taken into town | and afterward lectured on th F n the I 

As it was considered unsafe to attempt a land | ersit f Berlin His supe bilities attra 

| ing, and the sea being smooth, the boats remain- | ed the attention of our t giar und he wa 
ed near the steamer until about two o'clock next | i ted t Mercersburg. Pennsylvania. as P 
morning, when they were picked up by a tug fessor of Church Historv and Exegesis in the Ge 
boat, and taken to the city Mr. Norpuort man Reformed Theological Semina He came 


speaks in the highest terms of the conduct of hither, and assumed this position in 1844 S ¢ 


| 
. ' ¢ 
| Captain LaprpGe, commanding the Costa Rica, 1869 he has held a prof ip at the Union 
and of his officers. The disaster is attributed to Theological Seminary of t He is noted 
the steamer’s drifting from her course while the | for his connection with Lance's Comme 


ti 
captain was laying to, endeavoring to anchor an s Church History. which has been publist 
| When the boats were first lowered the Chinese | ed in the German, English, French, and Dutch 
hands among the crew made a rush for them, ] He is the Hor 
but were driven back, and reduced to obedience | our Alliance, and was in Europe several times 
| by the prompt and decisive action of the officers. | to secure the attendance and co-operation of the 


Wary Secretary of 





923 


leading members of the foreign branches of the 
A lance 

rhe presiding officer of the Sixth General Con 
ference, the Rev Dwicut Woo! 
sey, D.D f Yale College, is a na 
ti 31, 1801 


Theological Semi 


PHERODORE 
, &X-president 

ve of this city yn October 
He studied at the Princetor 
nary, and afterat 


irther course of three vears in 


European universities, was elected professor at 
Yale College in 1831 i‘'e was president of that 


1846 to 1871. He is 


renowned institution fron 


particularly distinguished as our ablest writer on 
political economy and international law H 
views during our difficulties with England were 





} 


largely depended upon by the Geneva Confe 





last yeat 

Che chairman of the Executive Committee, the 
Rev. Samve: Irenevs Paime, D.D., is the we 
known editor of the AN York Observer Hi 
was born at Ballston, New York. 


1s ' grad te at W ams ollege in |BUY 
studying at | eton ‘Theological Set 
he preact t 1840, when, compe ! 
; } Th he Y , hed +) active uties ‘ 
t | fession, a ecame ¢ tor ot the U/bseri 
The att ttl t { the foreign re 
res ‘ n the eve f October 2 
he Wi sam Apams, D.D re f the id 
i nN hig esteeme pastor { this <« 
t at ‘ . nt t t. in 180 ] 
k ed at Yale Colles 1827 From 18 
t ~ I | f the Broome Street Pr 


g 
t I \ ' | ri t 

() the most mem be fror t ‘ 
( Re Dr. Gre e R. Crooks 

| ‘ f7 | t, published in 
Dr, Cy ' ‘ e of Philade 

iH ‘ ! be Is and 

gra ed at Dick n ( ege n 1840 He 
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H SCHI Kk, D.D f A 
| ¢ Brook He was | Penning 
t Né Jerse ~ 4 sted at | 
; Rid | a4 " oi (ft the 
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nt t { { re ea 
| g a larg 
{ B re iH epte " 
\ | f } 
g it f f the most 
‘ ! of ( ( 
D es are her B | 
| Belgian, S D) G Swe h, ‘Turk 
and Greek bra " . 
‘ fror I ~ @ 
Mor Ihre ( ’ Coburg (( 
1 Re ‘ . 
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branc! ! kK M Wi am Apr I 
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FREEMANTLE: Ropes KNO DD ] f 
ANLEY Leatnt ry ’ SHESHADRI 
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I> f Canter! } Crerman t 
| int A. vow Bus mrt I I rs Tuo 
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1.1 From the An t h-—the H 
NaTHAN Bisnor, LL.D; ¢ 
the Rev. D. Srcart Dopce (missionary at Be 
: the Re Tuomas M. Enopy, D.D 
D.D Professor Roswet D 
A. McHLeENBER 


EPHAS BRAINERD 


the Re Henny Wat SeECHER; and R.S 
Srorrs, D.D.; the Hon. W. H. Atitex. LL.D 
of Girard College, P adelphia Martin B 


D.D LL.D President of the 
I versity of Rochester Rurvs ANDERSON 
D.D., LL.D., American Board of Fore gn 
Missions, Boston; the Right Rev. Grecory 

| 7 Bepe i, D.D., of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, ete. 


ANDERSON 
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THE LAST ARRIVAL. Drawn By Miss Jennie Brownscompt 


al . why > | h such s th encil depicts as derroing lasts. n kness, ta vA ! ! t wrt ' ‘ > “1D , ey ATTY 
THE LAST ARRIVAL —_| jit. mchateuthu rl dpc rendering | Iss, homesichnant akesavey aller br end | HUE HUDSON RIVER DAY BOAT. 











Youne misses who have been through the ex- | perhaps, fresh from some quiet country home, into her own room and have good But | N er in the ld:presents more tiful 
perience of finding themselves for the first time | from which she may never have been away ovet homesicknes not generally of very long dura more romal nery than our own noble 
alone among strangers at a boarding-school will night before, and the ordeal through which she tion among school ! S] n find cor Hudsor I} Rhine, Me Danube, and a few 
know how to sympathize with the “‘ last arrival,” | is passing is the most trying experience of her 1 mat nd | ! py ‘ tt ) . 1 have the lded 
whom our artist, in the illustration on this page, | life. ‘That most dreadful of all ti | ( ] lary 
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THE DAY BOAT ON THE HUDSON.—[{Drawy sy C. E. H. Borwmt. } 
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lore, which appeal so powerfully to the imagina- 
tion, but in natural attractions none surpasses 
the magnificent stream which flows beneath the 
Palisades. The p jleasantest mode of becoming 
acquainted with its scenery is to take the day 
boat from New York to Albany, or, if this should 
be impracticable, to select a moonlight evening 
for the sail. Our lower illustration on page 925 
is engraved from a sketch taken on the deck of 
one of the day boats. 


SUNDAY ON THE CANAL. 

BreTWEEN twenty and twenty-five years ago 
our canals had a large share of the passenger 
travel, which since then has been diverted to the 
railroads. Besides the slow and clumsy freight- 
towed at the rate of one or two 
were ‘* packet-boats,” drawn 
three at a brisk trot, and fitted up 
with elegance and taste for the accommodation 
of passengers. On pleasant days, when the sun 
was not too hot to of sitting on deck, a 
trip by this means of conveyance was quite agree- 
able, the monotony of life being occasionally 
broken by the necessity of ducking down at the 
warning cry of “‘ Low bridge!” But at night, 
when the berths were put up, and all the passen 
gers bunked in, with far less privacy than we 
have in our present ‘‘ sleeping-cars,” the cabin 
became a veritable ‘‘ black hole.” There 
little chance for ventilation, and as sometimes a 
hundred or more passengers were huddled to- 
gether as close as they could pack, it is wonder- 
ful they were not all suffocated before morning. 
The ladies’ cabin, for the night, was separated 
from the gentlemen’s by a heavy curtain. For 
a graphic description of the horrors of a packet 
boat cabin at night, let the reader consult Dick- 
Notes. 
Our pleasant illustration on page 924 shows 
incident of canal life at the present time, 
when only freight is borne on the bosom of these 
artificial streams. It is Sunday, and the boat is 
laid up to afford man and beast an opportunity 
The captain has his family on board: 
they may live with him there, or he may be only 
taking them on a trip. 


boats, along 
miles 


by 


an hour, there 


horses 


allow 


wes 


ENS'8s American 


an 


to rest. 


SPORT AND STUDY. 
THE majority of mer owe their success in the 
vallings they have selected to opportunities of 


advancement which, seized and made the most 
vf, have led to wealth and fame. Now to the 
men whose names are known, if only by their 


reputation cricketers, athletes, 
such favorable opportunities are oftener present 
ed than they are to others 
manner 
countrymen. 
gles are over, who have reached the goal of their 


as oarsmen, or 
not in any special 
distinguishable from the their 
Men of position whose early strug 


mass of 


ambition, and have henceforth only to reap the 
reward of their usually the 
and generally the inclination, to lend a helping 
hand to the young beginner, and put him in the 
way of getting the fair start in life upon which 
and even 


been de 


labors, have power, 


his ultimate success so much depends ; 
bovhood and 
pursuits rather than to the 


those whose youth have 


voted to pleasurable 


acquisition of intellectual knowledge are com- 
monly, when they have come to years of discre 
tion, fully alive to the necessity of taking advan 


tage of the opportunities of advancement that 
may be presented to them. ‘The 
lete, his education be 
dom wanting in common-sense and shrewdness, 
and when fairly put to the test, and given facili 
ties for exerting what faculties he has in the vo 


renowned ath- 


even if neglected, is sel 


cation he has chosen, is apt enough to make the 
most of them. What he lacks is mainly mental 
culture, not necessarily capacity for work ; 
given the opportunity 
comes to him oftener than it 
does to his industrious or better educated but 
couspicuous contemporary want of 
mere culture, though a defect which will deprive 


and 


which, as we have en 


deavored to show, 
less this 
him of much pleasure and profit in an intellect- 
ual sense, is not calculated very seriously to im- 
pede his success in the ordinary affairs of life 
Even when a certain degree of mental capacity 
and tl e possession of a certain amount of special 
knowledge are required to be proved, 
case of competitive examinations for public ap 


as in the 


pointments, the offices of the crammer can usual 
ly supply deficiencies, at any rate temporarily ; 
and as the subjects of such examinations have 
rarely any reference to the duties the 
competitors will be called upon to fulfill, health 
and physical energy, combined with natural abili 
ties not below par, will in most instances enable 
men to perform those duties with fair credit, any 
lack of culture netwithstanding. Marked pro 
ficiency, too, in manly sports is, with occasional 


suc cessful 


exceptions, in which constitutions naturally weak 
have been unable to bear the strain of the pre 
liminary training, an indication of a strong and 
healthy body, and there are very few 
indeed in which health and strength do not great- 
iy contribute to the successful pursuit of them. 
That well-known type of hero, the muscular 
Christian—beloved erewhile of novel-writers, but 
for a time, if we may use the expression, 
played out—represented in an exaggerated form 
the popular view of question. The 
muscular Christian was not merely a good crick- 
eter, oarsman, or athlete, or 
might be, 
the hi 


yocations 


now 
this very 


all three, as the case 
but he was also a rising barrister on 
gh- road to the benc h; a clergyman doted 
on by his flock, and certain of a bishopric; a 
medical man with a baronetcy in perspective; or 
a merchant who, in the fullness of time, would 
die worth millions and be the founder of a line 
of titled successors. It is a common belief that 
the novelist of this school who instituted the 
purely muscular hero set the fashion, or rather 
the rage, athletic pursuits. We are disposed 
to think that the popular taste was veering round 


fer 





in that direction before gentlemen of the Guy 
Livingstone order roused the envious admiration 
of the young novel-reader. A reaction against 
the neglect, or rather disuse, of healthful sports 
in our schools and colleges commenced about the 
time when the study of science and modern lan- 
guages began to encroach upon realms over which 
classics and mathematics had for so many gen 
erations reigned with undisputed sway. Novel- 
ists, seeing that the day of the intellectual hero 
was past, adroitly took advantage of the change 
in the popular taste, and created the muscular 
hero in his stead. It is, however, to be doubted 
whether they did not do more harm than good 
to the movement by which they profited, and 
which they are supposed to have promoted; for 
they exaggerated the benefits of mere physical 
training and personal prowess so ludicrously as 
ultimately to disgust their and render 
the school they sought to set up ridiculous in the 
eyes of all persons, Still that it ever 
existed must, we think, be taken as an indication 
of the early growth of that taste for manly sports 
whose prevalence is now in some 
strongly deprecated. 


readers, 


sensible 


quarters so 


THE THEORY OF 
HvumaN nature is ever the same. 
author’s art consists in skillfully transporting 
of ourselves to distant time and foreign 
circumstance. It isa great point nowadays, when 
we come to see that we are essentially no better 
than our fathers. We make a great fuss about 
architecture and engineering, but the Greeks built 
the Parthenon and the Egyptians the Pyramids 
We plow by steam and cultivate our fields by 
rules of chemistry, but thousands of our people 
die of slow starvation. A step is made toward 
the perception of these things when the writer of 
ficticn puts a soul into a coat of mail, and shows 
us how hearts beat under slashed doublets. This 
illustrative method is sometimes useful with re- 


FICTION, 
In fact, the 


some 


gard to great religious movements. 

novel,” which professes 
individual experience, 
nation. 


The ordinary 
to deal with 
is in most cases an 


‘ religious 
abomi 
Probably no religious feeling which can 
be talked about in public is good for much; our 
inmost thoughts upon such subjects are too sa- 
cred to be flaunted in the a chance reader. 
Practically, the religion displayed in a ** 
novel” is sad twaddle, and the book is chiefly 
composed of feeble tea-drinking and feebler love 
making—the chronicling of small and the 
intellectual suckling of fools. In a historical re 
ligious novel, the subject is usually pop- 


face of 


religious 


beer 


however, 
ular modes of thought on great questions rather 
It 


than personal religion will do us no harm to 


listen to Savonarola with George Eliot, or to re- 
ceive a visit from Dr. Luther among the Schon- 
berg-Cotta family. We may not agree with 


either of the men, but it will do us good to learn 


what and how they thought. 


Politics, too, may be illustrated in novels, but 
will not be very convincing except in the form 
ofa sative. The ideas most suitable for expres 


sion in a work of fiction are those principles of 


sociai philosophy which, in one direction or an 


other, govern our daily lives. Our natural char 
acters are capable of great modification, and the 
success or failure of our lives largely due to 
such modification. It is good for us to see the 


tendencies of various forms of moral individuali 
ty, not merely in dry dissertation, but in vivid 
and humanized description. 

Ihe drama goes a step farther than the novel, 
and gives us not merely a description, but an act 
ual sight of the effects of different principles of 
action. ‘The art of the writer consists in making 
the characters sufficiently real. If we do not be 
lieve in them, the their 
upon his is the great test of his genius. 
We demand of him not labeled dummies, but 
men and women; and according to his ability to 
satisfy us in this respect is his rank as an artist 
When the characters sufficiently life-like, 
power His dramatis persone in- 
thrall our attention, but they are his puppets. 
He bids us listen to their soliloquies—nay, it is 
he who supplies them with their inmost thoughts. 
Ihe grandeur of purity and the grace of power, 
or the glut of folly and the flash of vice, these 
things are Phe talent of giv- 
ing life to his creations is a rare one 
it as he pleases. 


lesson of action is lost 


us. 


are his 


is Immense, 


at his command, 
he can use 


CENTAUR LINIMENT 
Has cured 


aches, pains, 


more wonderful cases 


of rheumatism, 


swellings, frost- caked - breasts, 
burns, scalds, salt-rheum, et 
et 


year than all other pretended remedies have since 


bites, 
, upon the human frame, 
and strains, 


spavin, animals in one 


the 


galla, upon 


world began. The recipe of the Liniment and cer- 
tificates of remarkable cures accompany each bottle, 
and will be sent gratis to any one. It is no humbug. 


There is no pain which it will not relieve, no swelling 


it will not subdue, or lameness it will not cure. No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be 
taur Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. 
bottles, $1 00. 


York.—{Com.} 


the 
large 
New 


Price 
J. B. Rose & Co., 53 Broadway, 


SO cents; 


Tur Fatima Leaves betoken approaching winter, 
when nothing makes a parlor so cheerful or a kitchen 
80 neat as a well-polished atove, and Dixon’s Stro~e 


Po.isu will do it in five minutes, without dust or 
amell. Established Forty-Six Yeara. Try it. Made 
only by THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jer- 


sey City, N. J. [Com.] 
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‘HE best “ E.astio Truss” in the world is Be sold 
by POMEROY & CO., 144 Broadway, N. Y., for 
Three Dollars. ga"~ Write to them for full saindon. 


Qumasc AL, Elastic Stockings for enlarged 
ni Sa »por ting ay best qnality, 
at POMBLBRO YS, 744 Broadway, New York, 
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GRANDEST SCHEME EVER ‘KN OWN. 


Ath Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000. 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


The Fourth Grand Gift Concert, authorized by spe- 

ial act of the Legislature, for the benefit of the Public 
L ibrary of Kentucky, will take place in Public Library 
Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1873. 

Only Sixty thousand tickets will sold. The 
tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts. 

At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 
display ever witnessed in this country, the unprece- 
dented sum of 


$1,500,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders. 


LIST « GIFTS, 


be 


ONE GRAND CASH GIF’ $250,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIF 1. 100,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 50,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 25,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 17,500 


10 CASH GIFTS $10,000 ea 


100,000 


380 CASH GIFTS 5,000 each. 150,000 
50 CASH GIFTS = 1,000 each. 50,000 
80 CASH GIFTS 500 each 10,000 

100 CASH GIFTS 400 each 40,000 

150 CASH GIFTS 300 each. 45,000 

250 CASH GIFTS 200 eacl 50,000 

325 CASH GIFTS 100 each 32,500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS 50 each 550,000 
TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 

amounting to.. 81,500,000 

The distribution will be positive, whether all the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold. 

PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole tickets, $50; Halves, $2! Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500; 22 
Tickets for $1,000; 13 Whole Tickets for $5,000; 
227 Whole Tickets for $10,000. No discount on Jess 


than $500 worth of Tickets at ¢ 











s now ready for sale, and all orders acc ompa- 
nied by the money promptly Liberal terms given 
to those who buy to se 

THOS. E. BRAML ‘TE, 

Agent Public Library Ky., and Mans ager G tt Concert, 
Public Library Bui ilding, Louisville, Ky. 


Or THOS. H. HAYS, 
609 Broadway, New York. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTon : woRKER 


Pat. June 27, 1871. 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 

Is one of the moat important inventions of the age. The 
most perfect Button-hole Worker ever inven'ed. So 
simple that a child can work a more perfect button-hoie 
with it than the most experienced hand can work with- 
outit. Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. 
Sample Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole 
Cutter packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, 
sent bell ail to Any address 9a receipt of 65 cents. A 





Awarded first premium at 





dress R M'F'G CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 
Ct * 4 mom in what oun you saw this. 
The strong point about 
them is simply this, they 
add 5 cents to the cost of a 
shoe, and from $1 to $2 to 
its wearing value 
N s3o0ts and shoes should bh 
N worn by Mechanics and 
N all who are kept indoors, 
N as they are not effected by 
: heat or draught 


HRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, $333; 
SCIENCE OF HEALTH, 3:2; 


and either of Harpers, $4, all sent a year for $7, by 


8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


AMBREQUINS. 


New Patterns 
For FALL TRADE Now Ready. 
G. L. KELTY & CO, 

724 BROADWAY. 


Designs for the trade, Dealers sujplied 


10 PAY, if Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Liniment does 
A not cure (when firat taken) Cholera, Diarrhcea, 
Dysentery, Croup, Colic, and Sea Sickness. Taken in- 
ternally, warranted perfectly harmless, (see oath ac- 
companying each bottle,) and Chronic Rheumatism, 
Sore Throats, Mumps, Bruises, Old Sores, Pains in the 
Limbs, Back, and Chest. Externally, this Liniment 


has been warranted for over 26 years, and not one bot- 


tle returned. Many families have used it for years, 
and state if it was $10 per bottle they would not be 
without it. Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 
LOVEJOY’S New Style GLASS 
CUTTER AND 
PULTE Y KNIFE 





— 


Is a better tool for cutting glass than any thing ever 
offered for the purpose. Any child can use it. Every 
housekeeper, farmer, and mechanic should have one. 
Sent in neat box, pre paid, to any address 1 ww receipt 


of 50 cents and letter stamp, by ALVAN L. LOV 
JOY, 229 Washington Street, Bi aton. 
Send for our 
new Eureka 
! Com bina- 


tion Cara! Printer; has 
Bronze, Nippers, Pad, and Elegs » for 82 75 

a complete printing-office. Ask your fi ather to buy it 
W.B.GORHAM & CO., 7 School St., Boston. 


THE SAFETY INKSTAND. 


Press, Ink, 





Saves ink—saves pen points—safe from spilling if up- 
set. &8~ Best Inkstand made. Price 40c., 60c., and 
$1 00. Agents wanted every where. SAFETY INK- 


STAND COMPANY, 16 University Place, New York. 
JATENTS OBTAINED for inventors, with- 
out charge, C, A, Suaw, 110 Tremont St., Boston, 


[Octonrr 18, 1873 





————- 
ON OCTOBER Ist NUMBER 1 of 
HE NEW QUARTERL 
ZINE. Price 2s. 6d. © AGA. 
A High Class Literary and Social Periodical, 


Magazine contains more printed matter th D an . 
lished Magazine, and is printed on the best pa AY pub. 
in clear type. The M agarine contains, in aon 

Dn to 


X and Gene 
or more Tales of « La rable 
Writers. The Tales are 
Nember in u ic ch the 
wien < azine is like. 


AND Brogny. 


py. A very Hi gh L ite rary Standard will be maint, 
_ContTentTs or Number 1.-—Travels in Porty oe 
Next War.—Olivia Tempest: a Novel, By Jot —~Our 
gerfield, Author of “Grace Tolmar.”—Rabe by Dan. 
ical Biography.—A Spiritualistic Seance. — py & Crit. 
tiders.—Giulio Vescona, Poet and Paint, ™ a Tan, abd 
Annual Subscription (post free), to any Part : 
United States and Canada, $14, ayable in x lvan ~ the 





Lonpon : W ARD, LO“ K, & TYLER, Patemaae rR 
_ +e © Ow, 


THE STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE, = 


. diploma 
148 Deena war- 

ded by the Am d 
erican Inet; 


est, mow 2 
dura ble,4 








tie an 
cheapest Bustle in the market. The onal 


er can sit in any position whatever without be nding 
or injuring it in the slightest degree, it closing 
entirely u Ip on sitting, and re awe Ing with prec ision by 
to its original shape on “he heaviest dress 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or change i 
perfect form generally the fault o” 
ladies’ wardrobe complete withess 
the Standard Lotta Bustle. For saleg 
every where. Ask for Nos, 10, 11,15 
a8. 22, &c., comprising the various sizes and © 
es. Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 9] 
Ww hite St.,N.¥.; & 801 Race St., Phila. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the most bea--tiful 


arising 


as 18 


' 
style and perfect in tone 
ever made. The CON. 


CERTO STOP is the best 

ever placed in any 
Organ. It is produced by 
| @third set of reeds U 
liarly voice 
EFFECT . 


RING, while is IM. 
f ITATION of the HU. 
i MAN VOICE is 8U« 
PERR. Zerms liberal, 


vA 
PJ OFFER. hvkaie 


dead “& SON, 481 
> Broadway. NX. Y., will 
} of 100 E PIANOS and ORGANS of first. 
class makers, including WATERS’, a ex. 
tremely low prices for cash, or part cosh, and 
balance in small monthly payments New 7. 
Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern im. 

rovements, for 327% cash. Organs $55. $75, 
IOUBLE-REED ORGANS, $100; 4-STOP, 
$110; 8-STOP, $125, upwards. ILLUSTRATED 

"ATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp, A ene 
countto Ministers, ¢ *hurches, Sunday- Schools, Tempers 


Societies, Lodges, et« AGE NTS W ANTED, 


THREE PAI 


ance 


Best 2-But- 
ton Kid Gloves 








75% sing rle pair sent, p str iid, $1 00 Also, L. 
select _— of M vy Gow Laces, Dress-Trim- 
mings Price-List sent free or tior 


J, TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave,, N. ¥. City 


SPLENDID IMITATION SILVER WATCHES, 


leavy American style, finely 
fnished: Good timers. Equal in 
appearance to $60 and $70 watches. 
Those of 8 oz. weight at $18: 6 oz. 
ev : plain $14; 5 oz 











plain $ 
Oz. 

<— > Vest chains to match, ac =. 
weight, at $2, $3, $4, an ach. We: wil ‘send th en n by 
express C.0O.D. Send for six, and you will get one free, 
Sc nd ros al orders, and we ¥ send them at our ex 
nd stamp for Circular. Address COLLINS 
ME T AL W Ny H F ACTOR Y, 335 Broadway. Box 3696. 


SOLID SILVER WARE 


AT RETAIL. 


ALBERT COLES offers his Stock of Silver Ware at 
retail, for the Holiday trade, at No. 6 Liberty Place, 
near Maiden Lane, N. Y., Second Floor. 
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for itself in one 
Gallery, 5a- 


pay 


| day in any 


a nl \ loon, or Fair. Shoots 
ST Ii Darts accurately 2 feet 
, i Price, complete, with 


Darts and Targets, C. 0. Address orders t 
PECK & SNYDER, A 126 Nassau St., N. ¥ 


DEPOSIT TO-DAY. 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS AND TRUST Ct 
Chartered by the United States 
No. 185 Bree Street, New Ye 


Assets | over $4, 000. 000. 


SAM. I HAI 
" s K) Y,A Ld 


gents, 


THE 


KER 


IRC 











rect Goods & ‘An 
rK tepairing, Boiling 
ix & new process, Ambers, 


&c. Send for Ciren Price- Lists , 
Store 71 Nassau, cor. John, & 4&6 John 


Street, near Broadway, New York. 


irs and 









PERA. Field, and Marine Glasses. Barometers fore- 
()" scllinee changeable we Barometers 
for meas 5 Mount ins die Com- 
money norm 1 10 ug Orders 
filled by mail. Sen my} W lesale & 
Retail. Robt. Merrill & Sons rater St.,N.1 





Teac ~ of Guitar 
Age for 

Patent Oui tars, the - “ 

in use. Dealer 1n Musi- 

| Instruments, Music 

gues fre 


L. HAYDEN 
and Flute 


W. 










and Strings 


Tremont St., Be ote nm, Maes 
E XPLOSIVE BULLETS! Jony P. Moont® 
4 Sons, 204 Broadway Safe, cheap, accurare, 


destructive. §@~ Send for Circular. 


IABETES, “ Constitution Wate r 
cureforit, Nocure,nopay, Address 


t 
8 a por 
Box 1505, 





Cuttin: 
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goth in pert 


Complete tor 





A large 2 
pricea, Send 
and sent ¢ 
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A good ar’ 
either steep 
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A double-ba 
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Wad-Cutter 
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tugal oes GEO. W. READ & b pee, STAIRBUILDER. 5 ape. BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, ee ee 


And Dealer in Every Description of 


John Das. yin, and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis Street, cor. 6th, | MONCKTON’S NATIONAL) six Dousxs,| PRINTING MATERIAL, | of%,,HARrtts Catatoove mailed free on receipt of 


Or 

WOODWARD’S NOVELTY p h 
a MAH OGANY, NATIONAL PRINTING-PRESSES Harper & rot ers 
ce eed al te Bet yt tented | ee 
sialon SPANISH CEDAR, a LN ' FOR. AM ATEL Bs Bt SI- | La | P St Pub | | c q { | 0 f S, 
te HARD wooDs, ae poate _ And Unsurpassed forGen- | 
“Bows fl 1, Logs, Boards, Plank, and Veneers. | MONCKTON'S NATIONAL ) s. pow.ans, ove Job Printers. |, nt & Bnorunan will smd cither of th 

















S Cen i pwoslarje 1 
'@18 > a Crip. Yor ‘a ¢ d “ Ste t i | . ; : 
New n Oostpaid. 349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Boston; Branch | 

a any an yrders by mai pr: and faithfully executed. | CARPENTER and JOINER.) ” Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- | I 
meek cat stamp f¢ alogue and Price-List. . Howell, & Ludwig, Philade . C. Kellogg, 
Part of the 7 Inclose 3 amp for Catal and Price-Lis | FRAMING AND ROOFING. ly, ae gh ree Ra. ne th, KelloGe, | WaST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 187 
idvance — 945 ‘ ray, N.Y. : : : a W 86 0 nal Illustrations by Tuomas Nast 
eter Ron ENEER CUTTING MACHINES FOR SALE. | Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N. ¥ oY «You ack WHY we con eal tre | Price 2 cents 

: an owe — . Zz 3 7 Uctave Piauos s 1! 
STLE. = Lg te tee phd, 2p ore LOVEJOY’S METALLIC SEEMMEIEL We soswer lvconts lcm that $300 a 

lo Cutting 4 feet long and 4 feet diameter. 7... me » _ : uke any $600 Pix sold — Ss aes AND MAN The Story 
Ploma 4 tt WEATHER HOUSES nah Ageata’all of whom make By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., 
enawar- 5 ON a SLICING MEAC = INE, Indicate the changes in the weather, . 100 per ct. proit We ha ( P | Vice-Chanes {McG 
: ~ in itting 5 feet 6 inches long | and ——— at The t ‘ Agents, t ship direct to fan M eal. With Twer Illustrations. 12mo, 
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Gresham was deter s an Irishman, and he was at Mat 


ertainly handsome. What a day tl 


t think very much of M1 ' 
bill. When one thinks of it all f 
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heard them before, and what made you go poking 
your head into the lion’s mouth ?” 
"Mr. Bonteen was very much harder upon him 
than was Barrington Erle. ‘I never liked him 
from the first, and always knew he would not 
run straight. No Irishman ever does.” ‘This 
was said to Viscount Fawn, a distinguished 
member of the Liberal party, who had but lately 
been married, and was known to have very strict 
notions as to the bonds of matrimony.. He had 
been heard to say that any man who had inter- 
fered with the happiness of a married couple 
should be held to have committed a capital of 
feuse 

‘*1 don't know whether the story abgut Lady 
Laura is true 

** Of course 
to be true. He 


it’s true. All the world knows it 
was always there; at 
Linter, and at Saulsby, and in Portman Square 
after she had left her husband. The mischief he 
has done is incalculable. ‘There's a Conservative 
sitting in poor Kennedy 
“That might have been the 
‘‘Nothing could have turned Kennedy out. 
Don’t you remember how he behaved about the 
Irish La I hate such fellows.” 


Lough 


s seat for Dunross-shire 
case any way.” 


nd Question ? 


‘If I thought it true about Lady Laura 

Lord Fawn was again about to express his 
opinion in regard to matrimony, but Mr. Bon 
teen was too impetuous to listen to him. ‘It’s 
out of the question that he should come in again. 
At anv rate, if he does, I won't. I shall tell 
Gresham so very plainly. ‘The women will do 


all that they can for him. ‘They always do for a 
fellow of that kind 

Phineas heard of it—not exactly by any repe 
tition of the words that were spoken, but by 
chance phrases and from the looks of men. 
Lord Cantrip, who was his best friend among 
those who were certain to hold high office in a 
Liberal Government, did not taik to him cheer 


ily—did not speak as though he, Phineas, would, 


as a matter of course, have some place assigned 
to him. And he thought that Mr. Gresham was 
hardly as cordial to him as he might be when 
they met in the closer intercourse of the House. 
There was alwavs a word or two oken, and 
sometimes a shaking of hands, He he id no right 
to « wm iin. But yet he knew that some thing 
was wanting. We can generally read a mans 
purpose toward us in his manner, if his purposes 


are of much moment to us. 

Phineas had written to Lady Laura, giving 
her an account of the occurrence in Judd Street 
on the Ist of March, and had received from her 
a short answer by return of post It contained 
hardly more than a thanksgiving that his life 

id not been sacrificed, and in a day or tw 
letting him know that she had 
letermined to consult her father hen on the 
ed the 


» she 
had written again, 
month he recei 


d 
last day of the following 
] 


“ Darspen, March § 

*“My pear Frienp,—At last we 
solved that we will go back to England—almost 
Things have gone so rapidly that I 
hardly know how to explain them all, but 





ha ive re 


at once 
that 


is papa’s resolution. His lawyer, Mr. Forster, 
tells him that it will be best, and goes so far as 
to say that it is imperative on my behalf that 
some steps should be taken to put an end to the 
present state of things. I will not scruple to 
tell you that he is actuated chiefly by considera- 
tions as to money It is astonishing to me that 
a man who has all his life been so liberal should 
now in his old age think so much about it It 


is, however, in no degree for himself. It is all 


for me.* He can not bear to think that my po- 
sition should be withhe ld from me by Mr. Ken 
nedy while I have done nothing wrong I was 


and what you 
il of money took hold of his 
thinks that if my unfortu- 
there can be no diffi 
separation on 


your le 





lized to show him 
about the 


tter 





cortre 
once. He 


husband be 


mind at 
insane, 
culty in my obtaining a terms 


which would oblige bim or his friends to restore 
this horrid money 

**OF course I « 
would not 


But I do 


ould stay if I chose 
find a 
with Mr. Fe 
ld be done to stop the ton 
people lhe idea of 
dragged through the new 
me; but if this must be way or the 
other, it will be better that it should be done 
with truth. ‘There that I need fear 

os you know sO well. 


Papa 


refuse to home for me here. 


agree rster that something 
gues of ill-condi 


having my 


name 
spapers is dreadful to 


done one 
is nothing 


**T can not look forward to happiness any 
If the question of cc tem ation were once 
tced, I do not whether I would not 
prefer returning here to remaining in London. 
Papa has got tired of the place, and wants, he 
Saulsby 


know 


says, to see iin before he dies 
What can | say in this, but that I 
will go? We have to have the house in 
Portman Square got ready for us, and I sup; 
we shall be there about the 15th of next month 
Papa has instructed Mr. Forster to tell Mr. Ken 
nedy’s lawyer th: and he 


once ag 
answer to 
sent 


0se 


it We are coming, 1s to 


find out, if he can, whether any interference in 
the management of the property has been as yet 
made by the family. Perhaps I ought to tell 


you that Mr. Forster has expressed surprise that 
you did not call on the police when the shot was 
fired. Of course I can understand it all. God 
bh 58 you, 

** Your affectionate friend, eR Ae 
himself | 


him, of 


Phineas was console 
reflecting that if 


that was every thing. 


obliged to 


she understood 


y 
course 
His first and great 
in the matter had been to her 
ing that duty ine 
bear his 


duty 
If in perform- 
s had sacrificed himself, he must 
undeserved punishment like a man. 
That he was to be punished he began to pet 
ceive too clearly, The conviction that Mr. Dau 
beny must recede 
the coming debate became every 


day stronger, 


and within the little inner circles of the Liberal 


from the ‘Treasury Bench after 


party the usual discussions were made as to the 
Ministry which Mr. Gresham would, as a mat- 
ter of course, be called upon to form. But in 
these discussions Phineas Finn did not find him- 
self taking an assured and comfortable part. 
Laurence Fitzgibbon, his countryman—who in 
the way of work had never been worth his salt 
was eager, happy, and without a doubt. Others 
of the old stagers, men who had been going in 
and out ever they had been able to get 
seats in Parliament, about in clubs, and 
in lobbies and chambers of the House, with all 
that busy, magpie air which is worn only by 
those who have high hopes of good things to 
come speedily. Lord Mount ‘Thistle was more 
sublime and ponderous than ever, though they 
who best understood the party declared that he 
would never again be invited to undergo the cares 
of office. His lordship was one of those terrible 
political burdens, engendered originally by pri- 
vate friendship or family considerations, which 
one Minister leaves to another. Sir 
Grogram, the great Whig lawyer, showed plain- 
ly by his manner that he thought himself at last 
secure of reaching the reward for which he ha 
been struggling all his life; for it under- 
stood by all men who knew any thing that Lord 
Weazeling was not to be asked again to sit on 
the Wool-sack. No better advocate or effective 
politician ever lived; but it was supposed that 
he lacked dignity for the office of first judge ir 
the land. ‘hat most of the old lot would come 
back was a matter of course. 

There would be the Duke—the Duke of St. 
Bungay, who had for past been ‘‘ the 
Duke” when Liberal administrations were dis- 
cussed, and the same Duke whom we know so 

and Sir Harry Coldfoot, and Legge Wi 
Lord Cantrip, Lord Thrift, and the rest of 
them. ‘There would, of course, be Lord Fawn, 
Mr. Ratler, and Mr. Erle. ‘The thing 
thoroughly settled that oné was almost tempted 
to think that the Prime Minister himself would 
have in the selections to be made. As 
to one office, it was acknowledged on all sides 
that a doubt existed which would at last be found 


since 


stood 


Gregory 


was 


years 
well; 
son, 


was so 


no voice 


to be very injurious—as some thought, altogether 
crushing—to the party. ‘To whom would Mr. 


Gresham intrust the financial affairs of the co 
try? Who would be the new Chancellor of the 
Exchecuer? There were not a few who inferred 
that Mr. Bonteen would be promoted to that 
high office. During the last two years he had 
devoted himself to decimal coinage with a zeal 
only second to that displayed by Plantagenet 
Palliser, and was accustomed to say of himself 
that he had almost perished under his exertions, 
It was supposed that he would have the support 
of the present Duke of Omnium—and that Mr. 
Gresham, who disliked the man, would be 
erced by the fact that there was no other com 
petitor. ‘That Mr. Bonteen should go into thg 
Cabinet would be gall and wormwood to many 
brother Liberals; but gall and wormwood such 
as this have to be sw@lowed.s The rising in life 
of our familiar friends is, perhaps, the bitterest 
morsel of the bitter bread which we are called 
upon to eat in life. But we do eat it; and aft 


un- 


er a while it becomes food to us—when we find 
ourselves able to use, on behalf, perhaps, of our 
children, the influence of those whom we had 


once hoped to leave behind in the race of life 


When a man suddenly shoots up into power, few 


suffer from it very acutely. ‘The rise of a Pitt 
can have caused no heart-burning. Sut Mr 
Bonteen had been a hack among the hacks; had 


filled. the usual half dozen places; had been a 
Junior Lord, a Vice-President, a Deputy Con- 
troller, a Chief Commissioner, and a Joint Sec 

retary. His hopes had been raised 
among the places of £1000, £1200, or £1500 a 
year. He had hitherto culminated at £2000, 
and had been supposed with diligence to have 
worked himself up to the top of the ladder, as 
far as the ladder accessible to him. And 
now he was spoken of in connection with one of 
the highest offices of the State! 


cre ated much uneasiness, 


abased 


was 


Of course this 
and gave rise to many 
But in the midst of it all 
assigned to Phineas Finn; and 
there was a general feeling, not expressed, but 
understood, that his affair with Mr. 
stood in his way. 

Quintus Slide 


prophee ies of failure. 
no office was 
Kennedy 


had undertaken to crush him! 
Could it be possible that so mean a man should 
be able to make threat ? 
The man threat had 
been and yet it 
Phineas was 


good so monstrous a 
and the 


monstrous ; 


was very mean, 
well as 
seemed that it might he realized. 
too proud to ask questions, even of Barrington 
Erle, but he felt that he was being “left out, in 
the cold,” be« the editor of the Py 
Banner had said that no Government couk v em 
ploy him; and at this moment, on the very morn- 
ing of the day which was to usher in the great 
debate which was to be so fatal to Mr. Daubeny 
and his Church Reform, another thunder-bolt was 
hurled. The ‘‘ we” of the People’s Banner had 
learned that the very painful matter to which 
they had been compelled by ’ duty to 
call the public attention, in reference to the late 
member for Dunross-shire and the present mem 
ber for Tankerville, would be brought before one 
of the tribunals of the country, in reference to 
the matrimonial differences between Mr. Ken 
nedy and his wife. It would be in the remem 
brance of their readers that the unfortunate gen 
tleman had been provoked to fire a pistol at the 
head of the member for Tankerville—a circum 
stance which, though publicly known, had nev- 
er been brought under the notice of the police. 
‘There was reason to hope that the mystery might 
now be cleared up, and that the ends of justice 
would demand that a certain document should 
be produced which they—the *‘ we”’—had been 
vexatiously restrained from giving to their read- 
ers, although it had been most carefu lly prepared 
for publics ition in the columns of the People's 
Banner. ‘hen the thunder-bolt went on to say 


absurd as 


ause 


a sense of 








that there was evidently a great move among 
the members of the so-called Liberal party, who 
seemed to think that it was only necessary that 
they should open their mouths wide enough in 
over that the sweets of office should fall into 


them. The ‘* we” were quite of a different opin- 
ion. The ‘* we” believed that no Minister for 
many a long day had been so firmly fixed on the 


‘Treasury Bench as was Mr. Daubeny at the pres- 
ent moment. Sut this at any rate might be in- 
ferred—that should Mr. Gresham, by any unhap- 
py combination of circumstances, be called upon 
to form a Ministry, it would be quite impossible 
for him to include withm it the name of the mem- 
ber for Tankerville. This was the second great 
thunder-bolt that fell—and so did the work of 
crushing our poor friend proceed. 

There in all this—at least 
so Phineas thought—injustice not only from the 
hands of Mr. Slide, who was unjust as a matter 
but also from those who ought to have 
stanch friends. He had been enticed 
over to England almost with a promise of office, 
that he 
deserved punishment, or even censure 


was great injustice 


of course, 
been his 
and he was sure had done nothing which 
He could 
not condescend to complain indeed, as yet, 
could he s% y that there was ground for com- 
int hing had been done to Not 
a word had been spoken—except ing 
words 1m the 


nor, 


him, 

those ly 
newspapers, which he was too proud 
On one matter, however, he was de- 
firm. When Barrington Erle had 
insisted that he should vote upon the 
Church Bill in opposition to all that he had said 
upon the subject at Tankerville, he had stipula 
ted that he the 
great debate take place of 





to notice. 
termined to be 
absolutely 


should have an opportunity in 


ra which would certainly 








explaining his conduct—or, in other words, that 
} privile re of making a speec h should be ac- 
corded to him at a time in which very many 
members would no doubt attempt to speak 
would attempt in vain. It may be imagined 


that 
given, that the 


rined by a great many 

this could be 
right to speak depends simply on the 
eye, and tha y at the moment in 
attention would alone be of account to 


still is imag 


probably 
no such pledge as 
Speaker 8 
attracting 
an eager 


energy 


orator. But Phineas knew the House too well 
to trust to such a theory. That some prelimi 
nary assistance would be given to the traveling 


of the Speaker's eye in so important a debate he 
kr 


knew very well; and he knew also that a prom 


ise from Barrington Erle or from Mr. Ratler 
ld be his best security. ‘*That will be all 
right , of course,” said Barrington Erle to him on 


the evening of the day before the debate; ‘‘ we 
have quite counted on your speaking.” ‘There had 
been a certain sullenness in the tone with which 
Phineas had asked his question, as thongh he had 
been laboring under a grievance, and he felt 
self rebuked by the cordiality of the reply. ‘‘I 
e had better fix it for Monday or Tues- 
**We hope to get it over 
is no knowing. At any 
you sha’n’t be thrown over.” It was almest 
on his tongue—the entire story of his grievance, 
the expression of his feeling that he was not be 
ing treated as 
strained himself. He liked Barrington Erle well 
enough, but not so well as to justify him in ask- 
ing for sympathy. 

Nor had it been his wont in any of the trou- 
bles of his life to ask for sympathy from a man. 
He had always gone to some in old days 
to Lady Effingham, or to 


him- 


suppose Vv 
said the other. 


Tuesday, but there 


day,” 


rate 


one of the chosen; but he re- 


woman 


Violet 


Laura, or to 





Madame Goesl By them he could endare to 
be petted, praised, or, upon occasion, even pitied. 
sut pity or praise from any man had been dis- 
tasteful to him. On the morning of the Ist of 
April he again went to Park Lane, not with any 


formed plan of telling the lady of his wrongs 
driven by a feeling that he want 
might perhaps be found there 


, but 
ed comfort, v whic h 
" he lady received 
him very kindly, and at once inquired as to the 
great political tournament which wi: 
be commenced. ** Yes, we begin to day,” 
Phineas, ‘‘ Mr. Daubeny will speak, I 
m half past four till seven. 


is about to 
said 
should 
say, fire I wonder you 
him , 
a pleasure ! 


don't go and hea 

* What To hear a man speak for 
twe hours and a half about the Church of En 
gland. One must be very hard driven for amuse- 
ment! Will you tell me that you i li ke 

‘I like to hear a good speech 

** But you have the excitement before vou of 
You are in 
A poor woman shut up in a cage 


making a good speech in answer 
the tight. 
there more a where else 
significant a position she fills in the 

**You don’t advocate the 
Madame Goesler.” 


**Oh no. 


feels 
utely than any > how in- 
world,’ 

rights of women, 
Knowit I submit 
that I 


gour inferiority, 


but I am not 


without a 





grumble sure 


care to go and listen to the squabbles of my mas 
ters You m iy arrange it all among you, and | 
wil accept what you do, whether it w ill be good 
or bad—as I must; but I can not take so much 


interest In the proceeding as to spend my time 
in listening where I can not speak, and in look 
ing when I can not be You will speak ?” 
‘Yes, I think so.” 
**T shall read your speech 
I shall do for most of the 
is all over, will your 
** Not mine individually, 
‘‘ But it will be : 
not?” she asked, 
with half. pronoun ed sentences, he ex] l 1ined to 
her that even in the event of the formation of a 
Liberal Government, he did not expect tha 


seen. 


which is more than 
others. And when it 
turn come ¢ 

Madame Goesler.” 
individually ; wili it 


with energy. Then gradually, 


yours 


t any 


place aa be offered to him. ‘‘And why 
not? We have been all speaking of it as a cer- 
tainty.” 


He longed to inquire who were the all of whom 
she spoke, but he could not do it without an ego- 
tism which would be distasteful to him. “I can 


hare ily tell ; but I don’t think I shall be asked 





You would wish it ?” 
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“Yes; talking to you, I 


do not see why 
should hesitate to Say SO. " 


“Talking to me, why should you hesitate tg 
say any thing about yourself that is true? I 
can hold my tongue. I do not gossip about my 
friends. Whose doing is it? 


**T do not know that it is anv man’s doi 
** But it must be. Every body said rm you 
were to be one of them if youc ould get the ot her 
t 


pe op le out. Is it Mr. Bonte sen ?” 
Likely enough. Not that I know any thin 
of the kind; but as I hate him from the bot 7 


of my heart, it is natural to sup pose that he has 
the same feeling in regard to me, 
**T agree with you there.” 
** But I don’t know that it comes from 
feeling of that kind.” 
** What does it come from ?” 
*You have he ard all the calumny about Lady 
Laura Kennedy.” 
**You do not mean to say that a story such 
as thi it has “° ted your position. 4 
*I fancy But you must not suppose 
Madame Goe sler, that I mean to complain, A 
man must take these things come, No 
has received from friends 
than I have, and few perhaps more favors from 
fortune. All this about Mr. Ke nnedy has been 
unlu ky—but it can not be helped.” 
“Do you mean to say that the morals of 1 


y your 
party will be offended ? Madame Goes sler, 


any 


t has, 


as they 


one more kindness 


a 


said 


almost laughing. 

** Lord Fawn, you know, is very particular, 
In sober earnest, one can not tell how these 
things operate; but they do operate gradual] y. 


One's friends are sometimes very glad of an ex. 
for not befriending one. 

** Lady Laura is comin 

* Yes,” 

** That will put an end to it.’ 

** There is nothing to put an end to exc ept t 
foul-mouthed malice of a lying g newspaper. } 
body believés any thing yr against L ady Laura. 
‘I’m not so sure of that. I believe 


her.” 


cuse 


g home ?” 


he 








nothing 
against 


‘I’m sure you do not, Madame Goesler, 
Nor do I think that any body does It is too 
absurd for belief from beginning to end Good- 


by. Perh: aps I shall see her when the debate is 


over.’ 

** Of course you will. Good-by, and success 
to your oratory.” Then Madame Goesler re- 
solved that sh ie would a few judicious words 





to her 
Finn, 


: Duche 





friend s, respecting Phineas 


—_—- 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE 


TWO GLADIATORS, 


Tut great debate was commenced with all the 


solemn ties which are 


customary on such occa- 
sions, and which make men think for the day 
that no moment of greater excitement has ever 
blessed or cursed the country Upon the pres- 
ent occasion London was full of clergymen. The 
specially clerical clubs—the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the Old University, and the Athenaum— 
were black with them. ‘The bishops and deans, 


as usual, were pleasant in their manner 
py - looking, in spite of adverse circumstances, 
When one sees a bishop in the hours of the dis- 
tress of the Church, thinks of 
just and firm man who will stand fearless while 
the ruins of the world are falling 
But the parsons from the 
s ght to see. They we 
hearts, and did 
doom was coming, 


and he ap- 


one always the 
ibout his ears, 
col intry were a sorry 
re in earnest with all their 
that the crack of 
h they could have borne 
with equanimity if convinced that their influence 
would last to the end—but that the Evil One was 
te be made welcome upon the earth by Act of 
Parliament. It is out of that any man 
should think it good that his own order should ee 
repressed, curtailed, and deprived of its px 
If we go among the cab-drivers or letter-carriers, 
amon 


believe—not 
whicl 


nature 


r butlers or gamekeepers, among tailor 
bute he rs, among fammers or gyaziers, among doc- 

attorneys, we shall find in each set of 
that the welfare of the com- 
which 
own. ‘This is 
Bar that no barrister 
that barristers in 


tors or 
men a conviction 
firmness with 


old their 


munity depends upon the 
they—especially they 
so manifestly true with the 
in practice scruples to avow 





practice are the salt of the earth. The personal 
confidence of a judge in his own position is beau- 
tiful, being salutary to the country, though not 





ul frequently damaging to the character of the 
man But if this be n who are 
scious of no higher influence than that exer 
over the bodies and minds of their fel 
ures, how much stronger must be the feeling 
when the influence affects the soul! To the out- 
or layman, who simply uses a cab, or re- 
us to be tried, 


so with m« con- 


cised 





low-creat- 


sider, 


ceives a letter, or goes to law, or |! 


these pretensions are ridiculous or annoying, 2¢- 
cording to the ascendency of the pretender at 
the moment. But as the clerical pretensions are 
more exacting than all others, being put for- 


ward with an assertion that no answer is possible 
without breach of — and sin, 

The fight has been going 
a mitre first entered the heart of a priest 
dominion in this world has found itself 
capable of sustentation by the exercise of fear as 
to the We 
jority among us does so—that 
in sin we shall some fashion come to great 
punishment, and we also that by 
pasto who shall be 
may best 
ing this bitter end 


men of God can only t 


so are they more 
galling on since the 
idea of 
—s1Ince 
world to come. do believe—the ma- 
if we live and die 
after 
believe 
men of God, we 
aid ourselves and our children in avoid 
But then the 
e human—can not be al- 
together men of God; and so they have oppress- 
ed us and burned us and tortured us, and hence 
come to love palaces and fine linen and purple, 


Samong Us, 


pastors al j 


and, alas! sometimes mere luxury and idleness. 
The torturing and the burning, as also, to speak 
truth, the luxury and the idleness, have among 


us been alre: 
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cendency remains. What is a thoughtful man to beny was on his legs. Then the novice stranger | ing them back in some com ted way to th leg He soon } a 

do who acknowledges the danger of his soul, but | found that though he ild not see Mr. Dau country, the parishes wou abl e and said ‘ » ol 
thing can not swallow his parson whole, simply because | beny without the aid of an 0] era glass, he could | ever to support the lergymen. Bishops would mself no concention of ti batons | : 
ttom he has been sent to him from some sou'ce in | hear every word that fell from his lips tee be bishops indeed, when they were no longer the st rane ; - ; 

e has which he has no special confidence, perhaps by Mr. Daubeny began by regretting the hard- | creatures of a Minister's breath. As to the deans whereas Mr. Dauhe pees one Bi : 
come distant lord, perhaps by a Lord Chancellor | ness of his position, in that he must, with what | not seeing a clear way to satisfy aspirants for ‘ae v to hit. having pre oat ve 
whose political friend has had a son with a tutor? | thoroughness he might be able to achieve, apply | ture vacancies in the deaneries he became mor¢ und weighed its re before 1. ha g cal 

| any What is he to do when, in spite of some fine | himself to two great subjects, whereas the right | than usually vague, but seemed to imply that ted his power even to tl ffect of a blow 

7 jinen and purple left among us, the provision for | honorable gentleman opposite had already de- | | \ h was now, v the leave of the H , | repeated on a w ready given, Mr. Gre 
the man of God in his parish or district is so poor clared, with all the i mality which « ld be to be read a second time contained no clause for am struck right and left a l straight! . i 
Lady that no man of God fitted to teach him will come | made to attach itself to a combined meeting bidding the apy tment of deans, though the | with a readiness engendered by practice. and in 
; and take it? In no spirit of animosity to relig- | of peers and commoners, that he w i f special stipend of the office must be matter of | his fury might have murdered his antag +~™ 

such ion he begins to tell himself that Church.and | himself strictly to one. The subject selected by | cons ation with the new Church Synod fore he was aware that he had drawn | , 
State together was a m nkish combination, fit | the right honorable gentleman op; | It etails of t part of his speech were felt | He began by refusing absolutely t . 
perhaps for monkish days, but no longer having | present occasion was not the question of Chur to be s ge As long as he would | merits of the bill I'he right honorabl 
fitness, and not much longer capable of existence Reform. The right honorable gentleman had | abuse Mr. Gresham m« ould listen with pleas- | man ha 1 himself on his generos " 
in this country. But to the parson himself—to | pledged himself with an almost sacred enthu e, and 1 k t tention fixed while | Greek. ld remind the right } . 
the honest, hard working, conscientious priest | siasm to ignore that s t altogether. No | he refert to the gene nservatism of the | gentleman that presents from Greeks had 

from who does in his heart of hearts believe that no | doubt it was the question before the House, and | party w he r of leading. The been sidered . It is their gifts, 

been diminution in the general influence of his order | he himself—the present speak I | Was a ess | of so much Church | and only their gifts, t we fear.” he said. The 
ean be made without ruin to the souls of men— | tunately discuss it at some lengt! rhe right destru n from the en leader of the Church | 1 il gifts of the right honorable g in, 

yur this opinion, when it becomes dominant, is as | honorable gentleman osite W | not, on this | party, w was assisted by a conviction in t tracted by him from } ‘ 

sler, though the world were in truth breaking to pieces | great occasion, troubl mself v t g of minds of most n that it was impos for f ; } — mon . 
over his head. ‘The world has been broken to | so litthe moment. And it might be presumed | unf nate Cor t f f y { i. . | 4 

ilar, pieces in the same wv often ; but extreme Chaos | that the political followers of | t hir ! t | . 

these does not come I'he cabman and the letter-car- | gentleman would be equally eeticent, as they | a gratificat in feeling t . 

lally, rier always expect that Chaos w ll very nearly were understood to have accepted his ta siw | f F 

1 ex. come when they at Ihe barristers | without a dissentient e. He, Mr. Dau b f ‘ 
are sure of Chaos whe f Be } Was the last mar I l to de t I | r f Har j t of \ , 
in question. What ild be tance of the que hich the 1 zr Mr. D ! 
ised to us could ar 1 y ce gentleman would select for di 5 s f beny stated t tt f nt , ’ , 
the majesty of the H ons! ence to that of I n of ( Phat | tw } G , 

t the Chaoses the haos « question was a very si I t | w f ‘ ; 

No ich in the mind of a zealous Oxfore to the House in a very few words, { from \ i, under t ( . , 
tional country parson must atter 1 that the mouth of the right hor able gentleman, the further t F y 

thing n of his special ndition whi vill be proposition W ld y bably be ma t fort t | ‘ 
produced by the disestablishment of the Churct Phat this House es think that I t f f 

sler Of all good fellows he is the best good fellow Prime Minister 1 la s I I ! ; 

§ too He is genial, hospitable, well-educated, and al sess a seat in this H It w ! t M { f ‘ } ‘ ' A . 

100d ways has either a pretty wile or pretty daughters, | deny the importance of that jues but pe ti edeet m I { t ! ' f_} | 

ate is But he has so extreme a belief in him elf that he haps he, Mr. Daubeny, might be justified le tu 1 to t wm , , 

an not endure to be told that absolute Chaos murring to the pre ! given t t ‘ 
ess will not come at once if he be disturbed, And | other matter, let that matter be of what 
re- now disturbances—ay, and utter dislocation and tance it might be to the material welfare of the | t HH gay H I 
s ruin—were to come from the | is of a friend! | country | Pa ‘ ex pe 1 « I H 
ineas Was it wonderful that parsons should be seen He t well: but | t le it too t i mu f DI I] | | ' 
about Westminster in flocks with “* Et tu, Brute!” | often ick of that ‘ nal and | ack ledge that he had se f | 
written on their faces as plainly as the law on the | savage ‘ effect en i ‘ t le ft li e, thoug! had | . 
brows of a Pha ? dent tha have been prepared. A 1} st 1 to keep himself free fror s bane ' | 
[he Speaker ha 1 been harassed for orders. | deal may be done in d pute by cal gy aman an fluence But never t now had he kr na 
The powers and prowess of every individual | ass or a knave—but the resolve to use the words | statesman proclaim | ntention of deper ; i. mn 
il the member had been put tothe test. ‘The galleries | should have been made y at the moment, and | upon fact und uy f 1 alot f t ! R . 
A were crowded. Ladies’ pla had been ballot- | they should co art Chere | result wi he desired to e. Let th I é " 
ed enthusiasm, in spite of | was much ne: ess in Mr I ible gentleman raise a contest on either t f t | 
ever the House which Madame | Daubeny’s sat heat, and it | ] | e de f the 1 e, and | make | t ' 
pres. Gor I'wo royal princes and | was prolix, It t of irrita W L be content to abide the de f iM ‘ é 
“The ar commodated within the | ting Mr. Greshe ym the man the H e mut he should regard ha raid a mt her M t ft 
1 House in an irregular mannet Peers swarm ner in which he mov his hat and shuffled his feet. that threatened against | and } friends by not supported | f 5 HT a of ( 

m ed in the passa and were t l \ “li to sit conspicuously on our | the right rat gz m a nstitu 1 | ! f , 

pans, standing-room. ps jostl r on the seat opposite to tior volu , und He felt ! f > 

hap- s with no « eference tl ds f 1 thick skin as a first | sure t pI base und 80 1 d t t 

nces to them by their broader shoulders. gift I'he need of this in our national n tained, ¢ f it be enal by t ted fee 1 f 

dis- esl ly clergymen, came to the gal is greater than « vhere, t € flere é gs of mor t ain nfort | 

| the ed with sandwiches and flasks prepare between the men opposed to each other are small- | iccess in the H ‘ i not be e ed tt ghest I | | 

while all there was to be heard should the debate last | er. When two foes meet together in ‘ 1 by t t of the y at 

ears, from 4 p.m. to the same hour on the following | chamber, one of whom advocates the p« nal | larg By these last s he was unde ) er of til ‘ 1 

; morning. At two in the afternoon the entrances government of an individual ruler, and t! ther | to signify that sl l be beaten on tl ecol ‘ 
to the House were barred, and men of all ranks | that form of State which has come to | illed a | reading t in ref I the merits of 

of leans, prebends, peers’ sons, and baronets | Red Republic, they deal, no doubt, weighty blows | but it e a it Mr f | . 
e st 1 ti e patiently waiting till some powert il of Oratory at ea h other, but blows which ne | Gres! i i i ] ’ 

lence man should let them through. ‘The very | er hurt at the moment. ‘They may cut each | bef l ‘ N t ty] 

was ve g chambers under t House were fill other's throats if tl in find an op] mity ind i that the I met! ‘ 

t of ed with courteous listeners, who had all pledged | but they do not bite each other lik gs over | the H ' fer 

man t elves that under no | | ation | a bone. But when opponents are almost in ac- | Mr. D ’ : 

1 be Ww 1 the en cough d g the : cord, as is é th Pa ment t ' 

ver A f m es after four, in a H from gl t rst 4 | \ LD PF 

iers wi h m t ia en mé¢ ‘ g litt l t ft t 

s or abs Daut took his t i t air | harness. W ‘ , , 
of a iff to things i | ergence 1 f I but f I | 

f v 1 is peculiar to itt He entered sl > | pe nal skill in t ? Who d | f e | i 
m- amidst cheers from his s f H ‘ h | an gus to] (Quer rt r \ } | i ' 
hich no doubt were loud in proportion t ry | ate the National Debt t | s ' 
sis tf the cheerers as to tl matter in | i vorship, or ¢ t ] t l t I } f 
ster tlemen lacking su intial sympathy their When some nall f 1 | () t \ G - 

31 leader found it t i) t to oughiy re mm j f ft f , c 4 : 

al thems es, and raise their | i ame tho iwwhly that men f \ t ! I ' 
eau- time by the easy enthusiasm of M | have it—then t f t iH ; 
not Daubeny having sat d ind red ts d t i Mr. G f M ' 

r the t raised his hat f il t ind t l \ lls itself I i t ) ! i ; 

" t 1 to | k s ti oh he were I l te ved { i | M ! 
sed any other gentlemar esent But the } ir | each other ir t t I 3 l ‘ t ( Lill mig t ! f t ’ 
ea consciousness of the man displayed itself even f life that 1 t to tl but pe i} f B ' aad y 
g I strained a e of 1 Y i mpé for t r of the t it is | m I h ’ l 
see that he felt himself to be the beheld of all be- | to b » It ein The | Hou l be a But | 
; era 1 that P ed the . . rc) it f un meet | Had Mr. D ' 
i, 6 slig i trepidat l the ect to it a char fa but it ‘ t f f ! 4 
- { ude si té¢ 1 the greatness of safe to bring » men who differ a tj! : n tit Mer pt fro ght 
at Imr t m Mr. G m is t | I r } at 
3 are Dustied up the nt f the House ar ta roa Mr. Da \ tl ttacked and wound- | half past eight, « ! V ' I ‘ " I 
for- ig l ed ¢ r We ive il v ed | ri to t } f | vor r wa Bb M ' i t 
le Ministers who have been personally dearer to | Church Reform, taking no little pride to himself | G 1 beginning a ¢ peecl | it no ; 
e their individual adherents in the House than the | and to his party that so great a blessing should | ner would altogether become doubts nd the djournn e took place 
the prese I n and late Premier be bestowed from 80 u ect- | disa 1 t be ss It was not prot On the next 1 t , 
st t1 yn more generally | eda source. ‘* See t we Conservatives n| dl Mr. D had even among his frie ithat Mr. D 1 be 
self respe earnestness 1 since d In fact rvet ng | pr ny } tegy. but it houg Mr. Gresham too |} Chere we 
8 re if r ft { that l t I ed t ] specul f the y tl j P " hat Mr. Gresham |! ‘ 

ma- ness I \ ry « ntenance iny longe Quo! m re G iT etur 1 ] | bes present to his mit f than when he 1 the | 
to the tire of which friends and enemies were | ab arbe.’” It was exactly the r se of the But Mr. Gresham was not to be turned from | the House of Commor and other I n 

eat equally anxious to add fuel—the friends in order complaint which Mr. Gr im was about to his purpose He waited for a few mort i that Mr. Daubeny’'s! ty had been mar 

4 that so might these recreant Tories be more thor- | make. On the subject of the Church itself he | and then rose and addressed the Speake A | but in this case, as in most others, the 
|, we é y annihilated, and the enemies that their | was rather misty, but very profound. He went | few members left the House—gentlemen, doubt- | of the day were get y thought to ha ect 
i enemy's indiscretion might act back upon him into the juestion of very early C1 hes, indeed, les hose constitutions, weakened by previous | yery inferior to the great ef Of the | 
ind self to his confusion. For, indeed, it never could | and spoke of the misappropriation of endowments | service, could not endure prolonged fasting. | ‘ be ev.] 
ul b ied that, as a Prime Minister, Mr. Gresham | in the time of Eli. The establishment of the Le Some who had n« y reached the door returned 

ress- could be very indiscreet. vites had been, no doubt, complete; but changes | to their seats, mindful of Mess Roby and Rat | 

ence A certain small amount of ordinary business | had been effected as circumstances required. He | let But for the bulk of those assembled the DRY ( OPYING-INK. 

pie, was done, to the disgust of expectant strangers, | was presumed to have ulluded to the order of Mel interest of the moment was greater than the love ; — 

ess. which was as trivial as possible in its nature— | chisedec, but he abstained from any mention of f er. Some of the peers departed, and it Ink made according to the following method, 

eak 80 arranged, apparently, that the importance of | the name. He roamed very wide, and gave many | was observed that a bishop or two left the Hous patented in France, requiies twenty minutes to 

Ong What was to follow might be enhanced by the | of his hearers an idea tl at | erudition had car but among the strangers in the gallery hardly a dry perfectly, ana then be pied from ' 

as- force of contrast. And to make the dismay of ried him into regions in which it was impossible foot of space was gained He who gave up his out damp g Tae ed, several P r : n 
the novice stranger more thorough, questions | to follow him Ihe gist of his argument was to | seat then gave it up for the night be tat from ' script — , 
were asked and answers were given in so low a | show that audacity in Reform was the very back- | Mr. G m began i Imness of ton g 3 Or fF 1500 grains of sulphate of 
voice, and Mr. Speaker uttered a word or two in | bone of Conservatism. By a clearly pronounced | which seemed almost to be affected, but which i 1500 grains of ¢g nd -logwood with one 
80 quick and shambling a fashion, that he, the | disunion of Church and State the theocracy of arose from a struggle on his own part to repre und a half quarts of water, ar 1 evaporate t ° 
novice, began to fear that no word of the debate | Thomas & Becket would be restored, and the | that superabundant energy of which he was only juart; decant into another vess 1, and then add 
would reach him up there in his crowded back | people of England would soon again become the | too consciou gut the ealmness soon gave |} e 3750 grains of mo ASSES, n2 > gre an an 
seat. All this, however, occnpied but a few min- | faithful flocks of faithful shepherds. By taking | to warmth, which heated itself into violence be 750 ¢g fa ! ut , , 
utes, and at twenty minutes past four Mr. Dau- | away the endowments from the parishes, and giv- | f had | Aq f an ir upon h ‘ rse | 











SEBBEH—DEAD SEA FROM THE 


EXPLORATIONS IN MOAB. 





Few know any thing of Moab further than 
that it is a country on the east side of the Lake 
Asphaltit x Dead Sea, and is often mention 
ed in the Old Testament as being inhabited by 
i] le who e almost nstantly at war with 
tl Hlebrews durin their occupation of Pak 
t Aft f these wars the Moabites 
{ lit heard « 1 hi They fell und 
tl vay of su conquero , Romans, Pex 

Syrian wid » on, until 
la ly t e mastered by 
t l | accord yr to 

ial l l reduced L 
! le count toad rt, and 
left the inhabitants to live by 
a blended system of pastvring 


sheep and cattle and plundering 
ill the strangers who unhappily 
fell in thei Ly The Dead 
the wh le, been a 
ig for them l'ravelers 
from all parts of Christendom 





natural as well as historical cu 





riosity. and it has always been 


i pleasant thing for the wander 
ing Moabites, under their sheiks, 
to exact contributions as heavy 
as they could possibly levy from 
those who ventured to cross the 
Jordan or go round by the south 
end of the lake. For the most 
part, adventurous travelers have 
been thankful to save their lives 
by yielding to the demands of 
these unscrupulous robbers. 
Until recent times the most 
uccessful ¢ xplorer of Moab 
was the eminent Swiss travel 
er, BurckHaRDT, who went 
through the country in 1810, 
ind has left an account of his 
journe For that difficult un 
lertaking he had prepared him- 
elf by studying Arabic and be- 
coming acqu 1inted with chem 
istry, astronomy, medicine, and 
surgery Simulating the char- 


acter of a Mussulman, and acting as a physician, 
he was fortunate in not only exploring Moab, 


but in traveling unharmed to Mecca and parti: 
ipating in the ceremonies of the Mohammed 


in pilgrims. ‘The revelations of BurcKHARDT 
hetted curiosity Moab evidently pos essed 
remarkable remains of art, such as old buildings, 
roads, inscriptions, and other tokens of an an- 


cient civilization. Yet such was its state of in 




















HARPER’S 


ental discovery of 
the famous Moabite Stone, 
with an inscription which 
confirmed some interes 
facts in Scripture history. 
Professor PALMER and Mr. 


the auspices of the 


made a hasty journey into 


inscriptions, in which they 
were not very succe 
‘Thus matters stood wl 


money to Carry out a 


entlemen qualified to ex- 
ecute photographs of places 
of special interest, and to 
make proper topographical 


the expedition was the Rev. Dr. H. B. Tristram, 
Honorary Canon of Durham, who, like Burck- 
in languages, and could on 
occasion perform the 


of importance, if only for the 
» to supplement the sto 


ciety’s representative at Jerusalem, a dragoman, 


By iPr ys suey 


) ny 
4a 72) 
have visited it for centuries as a Ay dale i} 


ARAB SKIRMISH. 


horses, and mules were engaged. 
in a promised escort by a sheik who claimed the 


extremity of the Dead Sea, Dr. Tristram and 
his friends set out from Jerusalem on the 29th 
January, 1872, the route being such as several 
members of the party, the leader included, were 
already acquainted with. 
wanderings, adventures, 


The story of their 
explorations, and dis- 
coveries is told in a very interesting work by Dr. 
TRISTRAM, just published by Messrs, Harper 


curity that few attempted deliberate researches. 


1¢ first thing that stimulated investigation was 
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CAMP AT KERAK, 
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& Brorners. From 
its profusely illustra- 
ted pages we select the 
pictures which accom- 
pany this article. 

Ihe cavalcade, as 
in all Eastern jour- 
neys, was attended by 
a number of followers 
to picket horses, set 
up tents tor the night, 
and perform other 
needful offices. Pro- 
ceeding by way of 
Bethlehem, with an 
intention to strike on 
the Dead Sea about 
the middle of its west- 
ern side, the party 
spent the first night 
under canvas on a 
slope to the south of 
Hebron. ‘There the 
evening meal was par- 
taken of under a clear 
moonlight sky. jDur- 
ing the night the ther- 
mometer stood at 35° F., a degree of cold not 
unusual at the season. Next morning a purchase 
of some excellent wine of Eshcol was made from 
a Jew merchant in Hebron. The rest of the day 
vas spent in concluding a contract with a sheik, 
Anou pa Houk, to conduct the party to Kerak, 
in Moab. It was a tiresome piece of diplomacy, 

} 


and to the contract, which was written by a na- 


tive scribe, all set their seals. One of the chiefs 
in the escort, who happened to have no seal, wet 
ted the point of his finger with ink and pressed 
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it on the document. The price to be paid was 
2500 piastres. A Turkish piastre is worth about 
twopence half-penny. Half the money was paid 
down in napoleons, which form the most con- 
venient traveling money in the East. 

Departing from Hebron, the expedition turn- 
ed its back on the outskirts of civilization, and 
shortly, on crossing the water-shed of the Medi 
terranean and Dead seas, the true wilderness 
was reached. $y a pass in the cliffs at Engedi 
the descent was made to the shore of the lake 

This pass has since ancient 
times been the principal 
channel of communication 
from Southern Moab to 
| Palestine, for the border 
} of the lake farther north 
} . 1s too precipitous to allow 
of transit. It was here 
that invaders of cld enter 
| ed the hill-country of Ju- 
| daa, and from Kerak to 
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TUNNEL ENTRANCE TO KEKAK, 


Jerusalem the pass, though only a zigzag path. 


way on rugged mountain steeps, continues to be 








used by traders The scene from the t p of the 
pass was particularly grand. The Dead Sea 
which came into view, is in all respects a er, 
It lies as in a pit, sunk am t mour Ss, ata 
depth of thirteen hundred feet bek level 
of the Mediterranean. Receiving the J t 
its norther f emity, and a great numl f 
smaller streams on both sides, it no out 
in its length of forty miles, | ive e breadth 

ol nin I 5. i y ers ne 

only | r ulation After en- 

camping I a Su \ the 

sult: 

party wen 

Usdum, a 

salt, at th 

lake, neat 

Sodom Roundi 

point, the ps 

olate sand -swamp ordinarily 

called the Vale ilt, and after 

several hours of toil and trouble, 


arrived at the bom dary line of 
ancient Edom. ‘The expedition 
was now in Moab, 
Hitherto, with the exception 
of squabbles about backs! 
, 


things had gone on with toler- 


s} 





able smoothness. Now, on en- 
tering Moab, every one had to 
be on the alert, for a crowd of 
savages hung on the skirts of the 
party, ready to steal any thing 
—horses included—which they 
could lay their hands on The re 
was a more serious danger in an 
attack from mounted Bedouins, 
of the tribe of Beni Atiyeh, but 
the party were saved by the 
good management of the sheik 
commanding the escort, and the 
first night in Moab 


over peacefully. Proceeding ¢ 





ward, some ruins covering a 
large space were seen, but no 
proper conjecture could be form- 
ed regarding them, except that 
they might be the remains of 
Nimrim. The route pursued was close in upon 
the eastern shore of the lake, with bare fantastic 
cliffs of new red sandstone overhead, and wad- 


dies, or rugged valleys, which required t 
crossed. At Drda, a place overhanging the pen 
insula which here projects into the Dead Sea, 


the conclusion arrived at was that it was 








t 

Zoar of medixval history, distinguished as the 
seat of a bishopric in the fifth century. 

Here there was an adventure. A portion of 


the guard had departed for Jerusalem, carrying 


with them letters for England; and thus weak- 


ened in its defenses, the expedition was \ 
great measure at the mercy of the Beni Atiyel 
tribe, of which there now appeared an encamp- 


} 

ment prepared for mischief. Yielding to threats, 
the party were saved from destruction by paying 
twenty-five napoleons Free to move on, t 

cavalcade ascended the rising grounds to Kerak, 
a ride of more than five hours over what might be 
called Alpine scenery. Proceeding up a gorge, 
which was at one time an important pass, the 
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twas a Christian bulwark long defiant of the | is of the deepest interest, and for this alone th explorations rit D vas found 
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Moch to their gratification, P " 
[Tristram and his friends . f pal 
e almost immediately visit no 1 
by a young man, a native is 
the town, in ecclesiastical ! It { 
stume, who acted as teacher f ‘ 
1 Greek missionary school, ‘ from the 
lunteered to lionize them f Dead 
the place Under his t j y 
guidance they visited the re tl wa it 
mains of Roman baths, some ibva ; 
alts with Roman pavements, remit 
| the Greek church, a build- pe wr and rich 


ing in an old Norman style, 
th a well sunk in the floor 
the nave. Returning to 
mp, there ensued a scene of 
wand dismay. MupJet- 
ming chief, who assumed 
be the principal local author 
is enraged that the party 
1 gone over the castle with- 
his consent and escort, for 
claimed a fee « f six 
red pounds, and this sum, 
rhich he considered moderate, 


| must now be paid. We have not space to de- 





be the embroilment. For a time the party 
laced under guard, and experienced othe 
lignities. A letter explaining the difficulty 








itten t sritish consul at Jerusalem, 

Was sec] lispatched by a faithful mes 
seng se nswer arrived MupJe.ut 
d carried things too far, His demands 

n mere bluste rhe father of the youth 

d h apologies, and Bent Sakk’r Za- 

AM, the sheik who now felt himself accountable 
ty, having made his appearance, peace 

l, and pipes smoked as a token of 

The number of Christians in Kerak is esti 
mated at 1600, in a population of 8000. The 


stians live in a particular quarter of the 
mm. In their school were noticed books, Psal 
and Testaments and two Arabic Bibles, 
ti the Bible Society's stamp on the covers—a 
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PLAN OF MACHARUS, AND THE RAVINES AROUND IT. 
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Mohammedan. for among its carvings are human | we heartily recommend the perusal of Dr. Tris- 


and animal figures, which are not allowable by 
Moslem doctrine. 
dently according to Eastern taste, and had been 
erected by a potentate of the NeBUCHADNEZZAR 
type. 

At a loss to clear up the mystery while on the 
spot, Dr. TRisTRAM, on coming home, received 
what may be considered a satisfactory explana 
tion from Mr. J. Furaussoy, well known from 
his architectural and archeological knowledge. 
The opinion he gave was that the palace is to be 
referred to Cuosrors II. of the Sassanian dy 
nasty of Persian kings, who overran Northern 
Syria and Asia Minor, a.p. 611, and took Jeru- 
salem by assault from the Romans, 614. CuHos- 
rors II. was a kind of Eastern NAPoLeon, and 
eventually experienced similar deserved reverses. 
After a short reign of rapine and splendor, his 
conquests were wrenched from him by Hera- 
cLius, the Roman Emperor, 627, and he died 
miserably as a fugitive. It was an expiring ef. 
fort of Roman power. In 632 the Saracens took 
possession of Arabia and the country east of the 
Jordan, and five years later Jerusalem fell into 
the hands of the Calif Omar. The most feasi- 
ble conjecture is that Cuosrors II. built the 
palace of Mashita during his transitory posses- 
sion of Mvab according to the plans and style 
of a Persian architect, the date of the structure 
being perhaps 620, only a few years before the 
‘era of Mohammedan triumph. 

Dr. Tristram mads a number of other dis- 
coveries in this quarter, but none of such novel 
ty or magnitude as that just mentioned. The 
expedition was now in what is called the Beni- 
Humideh territory, which is occupied by a peo- 
ple only semi-nomadic in their habits. They 
partake more of the character of the shepherd 
than the robber, and living part of the year in 
huts, around which there is a little cultivation, 
they do not prove a serious terror to travelers. 
We are told that, not possessing a wide sweep of 
power, they can not properly act the part of es- 
corting sheiks, and that dependence on them by 
explorers has often led to disappointment. Ear 
ly in March, the weather being as fine as our 
American June, the party descended from the 
high pastoral region down the Waddy Jiffar, a 
valley lined with picturesque masses of limestone 
and basalt, to the border of the Dead Sea. The 
waddy is celebrated for its hot sulphurous springs, 


The palace, however, is evi 


known as the Baths of Herod, in consequence 
of having been resorted to by that personage dur- 
ing his last illness. ‘The fact is mentioned by 
Joserpuus. Few modern explorers have visited 
these once-famed medicinal baths, and the de 
scription given of them by Dr. Tristram is there 
fore peculiarly valuable. 

Overhung by palms and oleanders, the springs, 
seven or eight in number, bubble forth from re 
cesses in the cliffs, and pour down from pool te 
pool, the waters sometimes finding their way by 
tunnels formed from sulphurous deposits. One 
of the springs has a heat of 143° F., the warmth 
of course diminishing as the water descends the 
ravine. ‘The Romans, during their occupation, 
highly appreciated these springs for their healing 
effects ; and they are not less esteemed by mod- 
ern Arabs and Moabites, them when 
opportunity offers. Their method of bathing is 
simple enough. It consists in sitting down, up 
to the neck, in one of the open pools, the steam 
which curls overhead blending with the perfume 
of wild flowers, and the spectacle around gorgeous 
with swarms of beautiful butterflies—a bath equal- 
ly enjoyable and beneficial, for which, according 
to an Arab proverb, the patient is ‘‘ to thank Al- 
lah and be gone.” For any thing one can tell in 
this age of progress, we may live to see the Baths 
of Herod numbered in the list of fashionable 
Brunnens. All that is needed to bring back 
Moab into a condition of settled prosperity is to 
give security to life and property. ‘The estab- 
lishment of a garrison of ‘Turkish soldiers at Ke- 
rak, which we learn took place in the spring of 
the present year, is a step in the right direction. 

Leaving the encampment at the baths, Dr. 
TRISTRAM, with a guide and a muleteer to car- 
ry a photographic apparatus, started for a short 
tour southward, to inspect the ruins of Machzrus, 
a Moabitish stronghold. Its history is intimately 
connected with the Jews under the MaccaBKEs, 
in their last struggle against the Roman power, 
but is not less interesting from having been the 
place of imprisonment and death of Joun the 
Baptist. The excursion brought unexpectedly 
into view, on a high ground, several circles of 
upright stones, dating from prehistoric times, 
and resembling those which are found in various 
parts of Europe. On finally quitting the valley 
of hot springs, and taking the route by Heshbon, 
the expedition met with several dolmens of an an- 
tiquity coeval with the stone circles, and which, 


who visit 
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unharmed, have survived | 
the political and military 
disturbances of thousands 
of years. 

Rounding to the east- 
ward, and descending to 
the fertile plain of the 
Jordan, that river, in its 
breadth of sixty yards, 
was crossed by means of 
a public ferry-boat; and 
landing in Palestine at a 
short distance from Jeri- 
cho, the expedition was, 
happily without accident, 
brought to a close. The 
narrative we have been 
able to present is but an 
outline of details of the 
most absorbing interest. 
To the geographer, the 
naturalist, the biblical 
scholar, and the anti- 
quary, as well as the read- 
er for mere amusement, 


rRAM’'S interesting work. 
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BOOK TEN T H. 


CHAPTER V. 

Grauam had left a note with Rochebriant’s 
concierge requesting an interview on the Mar- 
quis’s return to Paris, and on the evening after 
the day just commemorated he received a line 
saying that Alain had come back, and would be 
at home at nine o'clock. Graham found him- 
self in the Breton’s apartment punctually at the 
hour indicated. 

Alain was in high spirits: he burst at once 
into enthusiastic exclamations on the virtual an- 
nouncement of war. 

** Congratulate me, mon cher!” he cried; ‘‘ the 
news was a joyous surprise to me. Only so re- 
cently as yesterday morning I was under the 
gloomy apprehension that the Imperial Cabinet 
would continue to back Ollivier’s craven declara- 
tion ‘that Franee had not been affronted!’ The 
Duchesse de Tarascon, at whose campagne I was 
a guest, is (as you doubtless know) very much 
in the confidence of the Tuileries. On the first 
sigtis of war I wrote to her, saying, that what- 
ever the objections of my pride to enter the army 
as a private in time of peace, such objections 
ceased on the moment when all distinctions of 
France must vanish in the eyes of sons eager to 
defend her banners. The Duchesse in reply 
begged me to come to her campagne, and talk 
over the matter. I went. She then said that 
if war should break out, it was the intention to 
organize the mobiles, and officer them with men 
of birth and education, irrespective of previous 
military service, and in that case [ might count 
on my epaulets. But only two nights ago she 
received a letter—I know not, of course, from 





whom — evidently from some high authority 

that induced her to think the moderation of the 
council would avert the war, and leave the swords | 
of the mobiles in their sheaths. I suspect the 

decision of yesterday must have been a very sud- | 
den one. See what it is to 
have a well-born man in a sovereign’s councils.” 

‘** If war must come, I at least wish all renown 
to yourself. But—” 

**Oh, spare your ‘buts ;’ England is always 
too full of them where her own interests do not 
appeal to her. She had no ‘ buts’ for war in In- 
dia or a march into Abyssinia.” 

Alain spoke petulantly ; at that moment the 
French were very much irritated by the monitory 
tone of the English journals. Graham prudent- 
ly avoided the chance of rousing the wrath of 
a young hero yearning for his epaulets. 

**T am English enough,” said he, with good- 
humored courtgsy, ‘‘to care for English inter- 
ests; and England has no interest abroad dear- 
er to her than the welfare and dignity of France. 
And now let me tell you why I presumed on an 
acquaintance less intimate than I could desire to 
solicit this interview on a matter which concerns 
myself, and in which you could perhaps render 
me a considerable service.” 

*“Iif I can, count it rendered; move to this 
sofa; join me in a cigar, and let us talk at ease 
comme de vieux amis, whose fathers or brothers 
might have fought side by side in the Crimea.” 
Graham removed to the sofa beside Rochebriant, 
and after one or two whiffs, laid aside the cigar 
and began: 

** Among the correspondence which monsieur 
your father has left are*there any letters of no 
distant date signed Marigny—Madame Mari- 
gny Pardon me, I should state my motive in 
putting this question. I am intrusted with a 
charge the fulfillment of which may prove to 
the benefit of this lady or her child ; such fulfill- 
ment is a task imposed upon my honor. But all 
the researches to discover this lady whigh I have 
instituted stop at a certain date, with this infor- 
mation—viz., that she corresponded occasional- 
ly with the late Marquis de Rochebriant; that 
he habitually preserved the letters of his corre- 
spondents ; and that these letters were severally 
transmitted to you at his decease.” 

Alain’s face had taken a very grave expression 
while Graham spoke, and he now replied, with a 
mixture of haughtiness and embarrassment : 

**The boxes containing the letters my father 
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received and preserved were sent to me, as you 
say—the larger portion of them were from ladies 
—sorted and labeled, so that in glancing at any 
letter in each packet I could judge of the gener- 
al tenor of those in the same packet without the 
necessity of reading them. All packets of that 
kind, Monsieur Vane, I burned. I do not re- 
member any letters signed ‘ Marigny.’” 

“*T perfectly understand, my dear Marquis, 
that you would destroy all letters which your fa- 
ther himself would have destroyed if his last ill- 
ness had been sufficiently prolonged. But I do 
not think the letters I mean would have come 
under that classification; probably they were 
short, and on matters of business relating to 
some third person—some person, for instance, 
of the name of Louise, or of Duval!” 

**Stop! let me think. I have a vague remem- 
brance of one or two letters which rather per- 
plexed me; they were labeled, ‘ Louise D——. 
Mem.: to make further inquiries as to the fate 
of her uncle.’ ” 

** Marquis, these are the letters I seek. Thank 
Heaven, you have not destroyed them !” 

**No; there was no reason why I should de- 
stroy, though I really can not state precisely any 
reason*why I kept them. I have a very vague 
recollection of their existence.” 

**T entreat you to allow me at least to glance 
at the handwriting, and compare it with that of 
a letter J have about me; and if the several 
handwritings correspond, [ would ask you to let 
me have the address, which, according to your 
father’s memorandum, will be found in the letters 
you have preserved.” 

**To compliance with such a request I not 
only can not demur, but perhaps it may free me 
from some responsibility which I might have 
thought the letters devolved upon my €xecutor- 
ship. I amsure they did not concern the honor 
of any woman of any family, for in that case I 
must have burned them.” 

“* Ah, Marquis, shake hands there! In such 
concord between man and man there is more 
entente cordiale between England arffl France 
than there was at Sebastopol. Now let me com- 
pare the handwritings.”’ 

**The box that contained the letters is not 
here ; I left it at Rochebriant; I will telegraph 
to my aunt to send it; the day after to-morrow 
it will no doubt arrive. Breakfast with me that 
day—say at one o' clock—and after breakfast the 
box ig 

** How can I thank you?” 

**'Thank me! but you said your honor was 
concerned in your request—requests affecting 
honor between men comme il faut is a ceremony, 
of course, like a bow between them. One bows, 
the other returns the bow—no thanks on either 
side. Now that we have done with that matter, 
let me say that I thought your wish for our in- 
terview originated in a very different cause.” 

** What could that be ?” 

** Nay, do you not recollect that last talk be- 
tween us, when with such loyalty you spoke to 
me about Mademoiselle Cicogna, and supposing 
that there might be rivalship between us, re- 
tracted all that you might have before said to 
warn me against fostering the sentiment with 
which she had inspired me, even at the first 
slight glance of a face which can not be lightly 
forgotten by those who have once seen it ?” 

** I recollect perfectly every word of that talk, 
Marquis,” answered Graham, calmly, but with 
his hand concealed within his vest and pressed 
tightly to his heart. 
ley flashed upon him. ‘* Was this the man to 
seize the prize he had put aside—this man, youn- 
ger than himself ——handsomer than himself— 
higher in rank?” ‘‘I recollect that talk, Mar- 
quis! Well, what then?” 

‘*In my self-conceit, I supposed that you might 
have heard how much I admired Mademoiselle 
Cicogna—how, having not long since met her at 
the house of Duplessis (who, by-the-way, writes 
me word that I shall meet you chez /ué to-mor- 
row), I have since sought her society wherever 
there was a chance to find it. You may have 
heard, at our club or elsewhere, how I adore 
her genius—how, I say, that nothing so Breton 
—that is, so pure and so lofty—has appeared 
and won readers since the days of Chateanbri- 
and—and you, knowing that /es absens out tou- 
jours tort, come to me and ask Monsieur de 
Rochebriant, Are we rivals? I expected a chal- 
lenge. You relieve my mind, You abandon the 
field to me ?”’ 

At the first I warned the reader how improved 
from his old mauvuise honte a year or so of Paris 
life would make our beau Marquis. How a year 
or two of London life, with its horsey slang and 
its fast girls of the period, would have vulgarized 
an English Rochebriant! 

Graham gnawed his lips and replied, quietly, 
*T do not challenge! Am [I to congratulate 
you?” 

**No; that brilliant victory is not forme. I 
thought that was made clear in the conversation 
[ have referred to. But if you have done me the 
honor to be jealous, I am exceedingly flattered. 
Speaking seriously, if [ admired Mademoiselle 
Cicogna when you and I last met, the admira- 
tion is increased by the respect with which I re- 
gard a character so simply noble. How many 
women older than she wonld have been spoiled 
by the adulation that Nowed her literary 
success ?— how few wou » young, placed in 
a position so critical, having the courage to lead 
a life so independent, would have maintained the 
dignity of their character free from a single in- 
discretion? I speak not from my own knowl- 
edge, but from the report of all who would be 
pleased enough to censure if they could find a 
cause. Good society is the paradise of mau- 
vaises langues.” 

Graham caught Alain’s hand and pressed it, 
but made no answer. 

The young Marquis continued: 

“You will pardon me for speaking thus free- 
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lv in the way that I would wish 
speak of the demoiselle who might become 
wife. I owe you much, not only for the 
with which you addressed me in reference 
young lady, but for words affecting my oy 
sition in France, which sunk dee ) 
—saved me from deeming myself a Poserit in 
own land—filled me with a manly ambition 7 
stifled amidst the thick of many effeminate foll . 
—and, in fact, led me to the career which is het 
to open before me, and in which my enetien 
have left me no undistinguished examples 7 
us speak, then, @ ceur ouvert, as one friend ‘ 
another. Has there been any misunderstandin, 
between you and Mademoiselle Cicogna whick 
has delayed your return to Paris? If go is 
over now ?” = 
** There has been no such misunderstan 
“Do you doubt whether the sentimen 
expressed in regard to her, when we me 
are returned ?” 
**T have no right to conjecture her sentiments 
You mistake altogether.” ‘ 
**I do not believe that I am dunce enough 
to mistake your feelings toward mademoiselle— 
they may be read in your face at this momen 
Of course I do not presume to hazar 


anv f, lend to 
my 
loyalty 
to thig 
WD Doe 
P into my mind 


ding,” 
ts you 
t last year, 


1 a conjedien 
as to those of mademoiselle toward yourself. But 
when I met her not long since at the house of 
Duplessis, with whose daughter she is intimate 
I chanced to speak to her of you; and if I may 
judge by looks and manner, I chose no disp} 
ing theme. You turn away. I offend you; 

** )ffend—no, indeed; but on this subject | 
am not prepared to converse. I came to Paris 
on matters of business much complicated, and 
which ought to absorb my attention. 





I can not 
The day aft. 
er to-morrow, then, I will be with you at ong 
o'clock.” 

**Yes; I hope then to have the letters yoy 
wish to consult; and, meanwhile, we meet to. 
morrow at the Hotel Duplessis.” 


longer trespass on your evening. 





CHAPTER V1. 

Grauam had scarcely quitted Alain, and the 
young Marquis was about to saunter forth to hig 
club, when Duplessis was announced. 

These two men had naturally seen much of 
each other since Duplessis had returned from 
Bretagne and delivered Alain from the gripe of 
Louvier. Scarcely a day had passed but what 
Alain had been summoned to enter into the 
financier’s plans for the aggrandizement of the 
Rochebriant estates, and deliberately made to feel 
that he had become a partner in speculations 
which, thanks to the capital and the abilities Du. 
plessis brought to bear, seemed likely to result in 
the ultimate freedom of his property from all 
burdens, and the restoration of his inheritance to 
a splendor correspondent with the dignity of his 
rank, 

On the plea that his mornings were chiefly de- 
voted to professional business, Duplessis arranged 
that these consultations should take place in the 
evenings. From those consultations Valérie was 
not banished ; Duplessis took her into the coun. 
cil as a matter of course. ‘* Valérie,” said the 
financier to Alain, ‘‘ though so young, has a very 
clear head for business, and she is so interested 
in all that interests myself that even where I do 
not take her opinion, I at least feel my own made 
livelier and brighter by her sympathy.” 

So the girl was in the habit of taking her work 
or her book into the cabinet de travail, and nev- 
er obtruding a suggestion unasked, still, when 
appealed to, speaking with a modest good sense 
which justified her father’s confidence and praise; 
and apropos of her book, she had taken Chateau- 
briand into peculiar favor. Alain had respect- 
fully presented to her beautifully bound copies 


of Atala and Le Génie du Christianisme. Itis 
astonishing, indeed, how he had already con- 
trived to regulate her tastes in literature. The 


charms of those quiet family evenings had stolen 
into the young Breton’s heart. 

He yearned for none of the gayer reunions in 
which he had before sought for a pleasure that 
his nature had not found, for amidst the amuse- 
ments of Paris Alain remained intensely Bre- 
ton—viz., formed eminently for the simple joys 
of domestic life, associating the sacred hearth- 
stone with the antique religion of his fathers, 
gathering round it all the images of pure and 
noble affections which the romance of a poet 
temperament had evoked from the solitude whic! 
had surrounded a melancholy boyhood—an un- 
contaminated youth. 

Duplessis entered abruptly 
tenance much disturbed from its wonted satur- 
nine composure, 

** Marquis, what is this I have just heard from 
the Duchesse de Tara ? Can it be? Ye H 
ask military service in this ill-omened war/— 
you ?” 

" My dear and best friend,” said Alain, very 
much startled, ‘* I should have thought that you, 
of all men in the world, would have most ap 
proved of my request—you, so devoted an Im- 
perialist—you, indignant that the representative 
of one of those families which the first Napoleon! 
so eagerly and so vainly courted should ask for 
the grade of sous-lieutenant in the armies of Na- 
poleon the Third—you, who of all men know 
how ruined are the fortunes of a Rochebriant— 
you feel surprised that he clings to the noblest 
heritage his ancestors have left to him—the'r 
sword! I do not understand you.” _— 

‘* Marquis,” said Duplessis, seating himsett, 
and regarding Alain with a look in which were 
blended the sort of admiration and the sort of 
| man of the 
1 vugh certail 


, and with a coun 


scon 


contempt with which a practic 

world, who, having himself gone t! 
credulous follies, has learned to despise the fol- 
lies, but retains a reminiscence of sy mpathy with 
the fools they bewitch—** Marquis, pardon me; 
you talk finely, but you do not talk common: 
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I should be extre mely pleased if your | 
pare ‘mist scrup les had allowed you to solicit, or 
®t accept, a civil appointment not unsuit- 

P your T unk, under the ablest sovereign, 
ap, to whom France can look for ration 
erty combined with established order. Such 
ble career you have rejected ; 
ald expect } never trained 





as 


wings to a suita 
ening 


oon earth you, 


t wi 

“pilitary service, to draw a sword hitherto sa- 
ae the Bourbons on behalf of a cause which 
cl jness, 1 do not say of France, but of Par- 
he AL 


enforced on @ sover reign against whom 

has 

ould fight to-morrow if you had a chance 
ing the descendant of Henry IV. on his 

a . 





»7 
¢hrope + 


“«T am not about to fight for any sovereign, 
tat for my country against the foreigner.” 


“An excellent answer if the foreigner had in- 
ded your country ; but it seems - your coun- 
going to invade the a very dif- 
rent ut thing. r, Chut! all this is +s ussion most 
é ito me. I feel for the E mperor a person- 
ity, and for the hazards he is about to en 
a prophetic dread, as an ancestor of | 
might have felt for Francis 1. could he 
reseen Pavia. Let us talk of ourselves 
i the effect the war should have upon our in- 
‘dui al action. You are aware, of course, that 
h M. Louvier has had notice of our inten- 
to pay off his mortgage, that intention can 
, carried into effect for six months; if the 

















be not then forth-coming, his hold on 
riant remains unshaken. ‘The sum is 
yes.” 





» war must greatly disturb the money- 
ket, affect many speculative adventures and 
ations when at the very moment credit may 
e most ne xeded. It is absolutely necessary that 
should be di aily at my post on the Bourse, and 
rly wate h the ebb and flow of events. Under 
ircumstances, I had counted—permit me 
eount still—on your presence in Bretagne. 
e already begun negotiations on a some- 

what ¢ extensive scale, whether as reg rards the im 
ovement of forests and orchards, or the plans 
for building allotments, as soon as the lands are 
foo for For all these the eye of a mas 
ter is requit red. I entreat you, then, to take up 

w residence at Rochebriant. 

“My dear friend, this is but a kindly and deli- 
cate mode of relieving me from the dangers of 
no prae 
1] knowledge of business. Hébert can be im- 
carry out your 
and with infinitely 











for 


disposal. 


have, as you must be conscious, 


itly trusted, and will views 
with a zeal e jual to mune, 
re ability.” 
“ Marq lis, pray neither to Hercules nor to Hé 
rt; if you wish to get your own cart out of the 


ruts, put your own shoulder to the wheel.’ 








1 colorec d high unaccustomed to be so 
bluntly addressed, but he replied, with a kind of 
aig d meekness : 

“J shall ever remain grateful for what you 


me, and wish to do, forme. But, assum- 


t you suppose rightly, the estates of Roch 





briant 5 onal 1, in your hi nds, become a profits " le 
nvestment, and more than redeem the mortgage, 
| the sum you have paid Louvier on my ac- 
t, let it pass to you irrespectively of me. I 
shall console myself in the knowledge that the 
old place will be restored, and those who honored 
sold owners prosper in hands so strong, guided 
a heart so generous.” 
‘Duplessis was deeply affected by these simple 
ls they seized him on the tenderest side of 





character—for his heart was generous, and 
» except his lost wife and his loving child 
lever before discovered it to be so. “Has it 


er happened to you, reader, to be appreciated 
the one point of the good or great that is in 
ourself most 
not admitted into your 


i—on which secretly you value vy 
~but for which nobody, 


rt of hearts, has given you credit? If that 
ss happened to you, judge what Duplessis felt 
*n the fittest representative of that divine chiv- 

which, if soma times deficient in head, owes 


alts it to riches of heart, 
ional money-maker, 
icknowledged that a compliment 

d be a hollow and 
s qualities of heart had never yet received a 


spoke thus to 
whose qualities ot 
m woul impertinence, 
ment! 
lessis started from his seat and embraced 
** Listen tome. I 
Inever had ason—be mine—Rochebriant shall 
I ghter’s dot.” 

n returned the embrace, and then recoil- 


Alain, murmuring, love you 


lan 
ial 


your first desire must be honor for 
You have guessed my secret-—I have 
Valérie. out the 
» seemed like other girls, fair and com- 
seeing her at your house, I have said 
to myself, ‘There is the one girl fairer than all 
and the individual to 
other girls are commonplace.’” 
Is that true ?—is it ?” 


“uy ' 


srue 


ther, 


ove Seeing her in 


mv eves, one 


And 


at love for her has grown this immova 


—<co0es a ge ntilhomme ever lie? 
th 
esire to be something worthy of her 
g that may lift me from the vulgar platform 
I ho owe all to ancestors, nothing to them- 
Do you suppose for one moment that I, 
m ruin and penury by V alér ie’s father 
to her, ‘In 
Rochebriant ? 


some- 





return 


Do 


ase enough to 
ame la Marquise de 





1 suppose that I, whom you would love and 
ect as son, could come to you and say, ‘I 


ressed by your favors, I am crippled with 








: give me your millions and we are quits? 
Duplessis! You, so well descended your- 
80 Superior as man among men that u 
1 have won name and position had you been 

, the sor of a shoe-black you would eternal- 

: se the noble who, in days when all that 

we Bretons deem holy in noblesse are sul 

ed t cule and contempt, should vilely 

the On Ay mott 8) whic h the s4 ut« nec ns ¢ f “Ail Ge nti 


hommes have in common, ‘ Noblesse oblige.’ War, 
with all its perils and all its grandeur—war lifts 
on high the banners of France—war, in which 
every ancestor of mine whom I care to recall ag- 
grandized the name that descends to me. Let 
me, then, do as those befure me have done: let 

me prove that I am worth something in myself, 
and then you and I are equals; and I can 
with no humbled crest, ‘ Your benefits are ac- 
= The man who has fought not ignob ly 
for France may aspire to the hand of her daugh- 
ter. Give me Valérie; as to her dot, be if so, 
Rochebriant—it will pass to her children.” 

** Alain! Alain! my friend! !—but if 
you fall!” ; 

“* Valérie will give you a nobler son.” 

Duplessis moved away, sighing heavily ; but he 

said no more in deprecation of Alain’s martial 
resolves. 

A Frenchman, however practical, however 
worldly, however philosophical he may be, who 
does not Sy mpathize ith the follies of honor 
ndulgence to the hot blood 
of youth when he says, ‘*‘ My country is insulted 
and her banner is unfurled,” : 


say 


my son 


who does not conced 


may certainly be a 
man of excellent common-sense ; but if such men 
had been in the majority, Gaul would never have 
been France—Gaul would have been a province 
of Germany. 

And as Duplessis walked homeward, he, the 
calmest and most far-seeing of all authorities on 
the Bourse, the man excepting only De 
Mauléon, most decidedly deemed the se of 
the war a blunder, and most forebodingly antici- 
pated its issues, caught the prevalent enthusi 
asm. Every where he was stopped by cordial 
hands, every where met by congratulating — 
** How right you have been, Duplessis, when you 
have laughed at those ‘The r m- 


who, 


cause 


who hat e 
peror is ill, decrepit, done up! 


, 
ist we s 


said 


at | all be face to 


| 

t : 

| _ } wwe TT} mpereur 
| face with those insolent Prussians 


Before he arrived at his home, passing along 
the Boulevards, greeted by all the gro ips en 
| joying the cool night air before the cafés, Du 


| plessis had caught the war epidemic. 


| Entering his hotel, he went at once to Valérie’s 





chamber. ‘‘Sleep well to-night, child: Alain 
| he is told me that he adores thee, and if he will 
| go to the war, it is that he may lay his laurels at | 


Bless thou couldst 


thy feet. thee, my ci ild! 
not have made a nobler « 
Whether after these words Valérie 


hoice 





slept well 





or not ‘tis not for me to say, but if she did sleep, 
I venture to guess that her dreams were rose- 
colored, 

—— ne 


CHAPTER VII. 


Att the earlier part of that next day Graham 
Vane remained in-doors—a iovely day 
that 8th July, and that sui 
all heartg which at Paris were in unison Dis 
content was charmed into enthusiasm Belle 
ville and Montmartre forgot the visions of Com- 
munism and Socialism, and other isms not to be 
|} realized except in some undiscovered Atlantis! 
‘The Emperor was the idol of the day 
| names of 





at Paris, 


of with immer day 


the 
by 


still out 


Jules Favre and Gambetta were 
words of scorn. Even Armand Monnier, 
of work, beginning to feel the pinch of want, 
fierce for any 


and 
revolution that might turn topsy 


turvy the conditions of labor—even Armand Mon 
nier was found among groups that were Laying 
immortelles at the foot of the column in the Place 
Venddme, and heard to say to a fellow lcon- 


tent, with eyes uplifted to the statue of the first 
Do you not feel at this moment that 
long an littl 


He denied La Lil gave 


Napoleon, = 
no Frenchman can be the 


he 


gry with 


corporal ? verté, but 
La Gloire.” 
Heeding 


was 


not the of the world 
Graham compelling into one resolve 
doubts and scruples which had so long 
against the heart which they ravaged, but could 
not wholly subdue. 

The c Mrs. Morley and 
Rochebriam had placed in a light in which he 
had not before regarded it the 
He from the starting 


stir without, 


the 
warred 


conversations with 


mage of Isaura. 


had reasoned point of his 





love for her, and had s ht to convince him 
self that against that love it was his duty to 
strive. 


addressed 
What though 


But now a new question was 


cons ae e as well as to his heart 


he had never formally declared to her his aff 
tion—never, in open words, wooed her as his 
own—never even hinted to her the hopes of a 
| union which at one time he had fondly ente 
tained—still it was true that his love had been 
too transparent not to be detected by her, and 
not to have led her on to return it? 
Certainly he had, as we know, divined that he 
was not indifferent to her it Enghien, a year 


ago, that he had gained her esteem, and perhaps 
interested her fancy 
We kn 


yw also how he had tried to persuade 


himself that the artist temperament, espec ially 
wher develo} ed in women, is too elastic to suffer 
the things of real life to have lasting influence 
over happiness or sorrow; that in the pursuits 


in which her thought and imagination fo ind em- 


ploy, in the excitement they sustained, and the 
fame to which they conduced, Isaura would be 
readily consoled for a me mentary pang of disap 
pointed affection; and that a man so alien as 
himself, both by nature and by habit, from the 
artistic world was the very last person who 


could maintain deep and permanent impression 
on her ac tual life or her ideal dreams. what 
if, he gathered from the words of the fair 
American—what if, in all these assumptions, he 
wholly mistaken? What if, in yusly 
revealing his own heart, he had decoyed hers 
| what if, by a desertion she had no right to antic 
pate, he had blighted her future? What if this 
brilliant child of genius could love as warmly, 
deeply, as enduringly as any simple village girl 
to whom there is no poetry except love? If this 


Sut 


as 


was previ 


as 


were so, what becattie the first claim on his hon- 
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carried to the 


yet time it is at once 
or, his conscience, his duty ? towers before sundown. If death takes place 
The force which but a few days ago his reason- | however, after, say, three o'clock, when there 
ings had given to the arguments that forbade | would not be time to gain the towers and pray 
him to think of Isaura became weaker and | becomingly before dark, the | is key 1 the 
weaker as now ir an altered mood of reflection | early morning. Having been rendered undefile 
he resummoned and reweighed them it is clothed in white, and pravers are offered at 
All those prejudices—which had seemed to him | the house by the family and friends. None may 
such rational common-sense truths when trans- | henceforth touch it; it i ire 1 must so re 
lated from his oWn mind into the words of Lady | main rhe women of the family take a last 
Janet's letter—was not Mrs. Morley right in de look, and the light bier on which it has been 
nouncing them as the crotchets of an insolent placed being covered with a white shroud, it 
egotism? Was it not rather to the favor than to | carried by the bearers to the hill No vehicle 
the disparagement of Isaura, regarded even in | can on any account be used; no one must even 
the man’s narrow-minded view of woman's dig follow in a vehicle ; the whole journey, no matter 
nity, that this orpban girl could, with character | what the distance, must be made on foot. All 
so unscathed, pass through the trying ordeal of | who form part of the corfége must have been 
the public babble, the public gaze command washed and purified and clothed in white, and 
alike the esteem of a woman so pure as Mrs, | to touch any one would be to become defiled 
Morley, the reverence of a man so « hivalrously The women in some cases wear mourning—black 
sensitive to honor as Alain de Kochebriant ? | but the men never No woman attends a fu 
Musing thus, Graham's countenance at last | neral; the female relatives of the dead always 
brightened—a glorious j vy entered into and pos remain at home on that da but they may go 
sessed him. He felt as a man who had burst | afterward to the garden near the towers to pray 
asunder the swathes and trammels which had | Carrying the body and following it in proces 
kept him galled and 1iserable with the sense of sion, hold scarfs passed from one side to the 
captivity, and from which some wizard spell that | other, those forming the ége wend their wa 
took strength from his own superstition had for lowly to the foot of the ste eading to thet 
bidden to struggle of the Malabar Hill I y ascend 
He was free !—and that freedom was rapture! | these, they reach the crest in a quarter of 
Yes, his resolve was taken. | hour, and the priest gh the sacred cere 
The day was now far advanced He should | monies in the Suggres S e Parsees considet 
have just time before the dinner with Duy essis | that the prayers thus rendere ave the effect of 
to drive to A , where he still supposed Isaura | erting al my or other defilemer 
resided liow, as his Si e rolled along the | WI the prayers are ‘ i tl e wt l 
well-remembered road how completely he lived come t long and wea nev are son ut 
in that world of romance of which he denied | rested, the body is borne t ¢ yt of the caus 
himself to be a denizen! ny leading to the d of e of the towers 
Arrived at the little villa, he found it occupied | H the*face i ed that all may take 
only ny werkmet it was under repail N e | a last | ig look ; it 1 ered again, and U 
could tell him to what residence the ladies wh fort pears into the towe 
oct pied it the last year had removed Were t © not se I nceptions t ! 
**] shall learn from M Morley,” thought em e would not seek further to penetrat 
(rraham, and at her house he called in g r t " ‘ s; but a tories in which the 
back; but a Mx was notathome. He had sm f horror tha f fa ire rife among 
on! t! t k v absolut not gy ot what! | 
cha ly takes place, it is bet that the truth sl l 
fy be f told rhe are ttered over a 
al re k-like ‘ by its « 
ity | ! ‘ vy eve ju the lot \ | 
the 1 m he sa a fucey pale 11 tha é | tl here ar hu 
when he had s 1 it last a face across hich a { ! { lar t i tivated, which 
something of grief had gon the P m, and é their } 
It ervant announced that monsieur Was I et I kept a rt of neu 
i served a t t bet t | of outsiders 
A “*Mr. Vane,” said Duplessis, ‘‘ will you take | | 1 that of the tows What goes 
} in to dinner Mademoiselle Cicogna? ; on 1 ! t efore I one i ee, and of 
; TO BE OONTINUE irse e need be ‘ . at it It i 
| imagination alone that is sl and it is the 
more easily shocked from beit juite uninformed 
THE TOWERS OF SILENCE. Co eee 
Ow the northeast crest of Malabar Hill, in the palm ! t ine re, and when the dead is 
Presidency of Madras, are situated the famous ie] te vers tl voop down, and do 
| ‘Towers of Silen here are two approaches | not rise the flesh has disappeared. In 
to the extensive tract of ground.on which they 1 few | i none of tie mains except the 
| are built From he Gouulie lank r ud toward | bon I‘hose who retail storie I aioe . 
the north a winding avenue of recent construc- | of humat i being tal up by the vultures 
tion leads to the gateway at the top, o1 which | and i outside t | | ! the irrounding 
1S an inscription that none but Parsees may enter neutral be ind then be pped on the roads, 
there | iS prohibition was ret lered necessary, ire ly t of the hal tt wkals of the 
it is said, by the unseemly and inconsiderate con- | air On the American pamy vhen they alig 
duct of those who used formerly to be admitted nt r qu the are th to quit the 
ithin the inclosure he gate is also reach t it they e evel " ble to fly from 
ed by a sort of giant sta ise, half a mile long tont ppr h of | eme “ find m f 
vhich, starting from the Gaumdavi road close iu ! n } King them « htt wi 
Back Bay, comes almost straight up the | Wit i the towers ft ‘ ( ided from all 
The visitor, who has obtained permission to | disturban¢ und tl ho have atched for the 
disregard the notice at the « ance, will find on | ‘ e neve er hem come to the t 
passing the portals tl it hei n a kind of small | bstance w te l only whe 
court-yard, from which he can onl lvance by | that they come to the mmit of the 
mounting some half dozen steps. On the right | t ere tl ren f I without 
is the Suggree, a low stone | ling, open on all I I Then the take tl } vy flight to 
| sides, in whi h prayers are offered f the dead t pal " i eldot ed, do they go 
| The chief object of having the court-yard lower be 1 the ees in the: ‘ | outside tl 
than the level on which the Suggr« is built i ‘ comy l There I ! fa | 
| to prevent the ceremonies from being profane , i ved to these ‘ but obscetr 
by the gaze of unbelieving eves When the | I'he re re } 1 mea f 
mourners are numerous they group them ‘ pre I i " 
round tl building, and, from bn | t t task they pert s The « 
they can, of course, see all that go n wit q that the nds about t lowe f 
and take part in the prayers. ‘lhe dead, it should | Si have nothing of the hideous taint of t 
be mentioned, are never taken within the Sug chart Phere ! 1 I tod t 
gree Between the Suggree and the garden is a a t mingle wi t ] ime Of the cs 
large and handsome building, with arched roof blooming around 
gned t pe le tl | ent Suggree, w! ! 
is ind to be nvenient mal , , 
lt oe toy e¢ - ' ful - le PARAY MO? \L. 
laze with flowers, among v roses are [we recent jour of} is d t t 
. ious. Along the walks are arde eats | the s eof Pa M Bu 
| of elegant structure and Eu n make. Here | nearly eight hundred } Romun 
the relative f the dead rest after the toilson th the Dul f Nort t ‘ 
uscent of the basalt staircase, a I ent ‘ f 1" t pular I hing nd l 
occasi come to pray Be t r ‘ t t Phe page 936 
on the undulating summit of the |} looking 4 tl pe i ! atl 
ward Malabar Point, is the park ke g ‘ | S he i ed 
ered tract in which, at irregula nte ri . rs of the r the previous 
the Towers of Silence, where th« ead ‘ rid t rture 1} rh crow i 
The towers, of which the ' in « ! 1 the vestm« the archi 
and on an average from tl to f f higt ‘ und merous | the nitar 
and about as much in diameter two are ablaz tape i | ed h fi 
perhaps hig They are liv built of stone ‘ ' ' ene of brilliancy ] 
the walls being some three feet kh 1 the ‘ ‘ im} Dr. Man 
are all colored whit I} ist V d ay ' ' n ¢ sert tring t 
only one doc < ring a small erture a ta tl | the history of 
third of the way u ] ! ‘ r VMarncaret A oo ' had t ! : 
obtained by a narrow stone cause uy, up which the t of ! I ‘ ied that Je 
the dead and the bier-bearers alone may € : Pat ‘ t r to Dar 
So sacred are the towers that e ¢ ept the tl STEPH! vw Hi ( t tt ! 
bearers, wl are set apart for the purpose, n (j | fort 
approach within thirt par f them Ir } not } t A 
on the rock pavement spac ire marked m vad 
on which the dead are placed to await t l ‘ to Je . 
tures, and pathwa are m k l itt the bea ‘ ! 1 He} l I 
ers to walk upon without defiling the place ere I f to t ed Heart 
their unconscious burdens are to rest iy I C ge would 
When a Parsee dies his soul goes to heaven, how the w they | i Jesus, and that 
but his body must not be tainted by corruption they had faith in the power of prayer hey 
Therefore it is at once washed and purified, and | would | for the w once Christian, but 








now apostatized from Jesus Christ ; 
tious that are persecuting the bishops, pastors, 
and servants of Christ; for that empire, drunk 
with and bl with unbelief, which 
w it that moment laying hands upon the su 
of the Apostles; for the people of thei 
country, for England, who had never 
jected the Catholic 


success inded 
cessors 
own re- 


faith, but had been robbed 


for those na- 
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the archbishop, at the head of a long procession 
of priests, made a tour of the cathedral, blessing 
the congregation. This was the moment chosen 
by the artist for his sketch. 

rhe reception of the pilgrims at Paray-le-Mo 
nial was most elaborate; the Bishop of Autun, 
in his robes and mitre, and attended by a long 


train of clergy, met them at the station; the | when the clock struck at midnight. 
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tion might be 


10 were asking their prayers, 

ther, that his days of afflic- 
wtened, and that before he de 
parts hence he may see the beginning of triumphs 
of the Church for which has so | 
and suffered, ‘The sermon was followed by the 
benediction of the b 
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streets, churches, and private houses of the town 
were illuminated, and a multitude of people with 
lighted tapers in their hands stood on each side 
along the road from the station to the parish 
church, and to the Convent and Chapel of the 
Visitation. 

The pilgrims walked in procession, led by 


lessed Sacrament, after which | their standard-bearers and persons of highest 




















| rank, while the English clergy brought up the 
rear; the French clergy went ahead or abreast 
of the van. ‘They sang the Latin hymn of the 


Virgin, and psalms in Latin, as well as the En- | 


glish hymns of Father Faser and Lady Grorai- 
ANA FuLierton. Having reached the church, 
they presented their banners as offerings there, 
From that 
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on the Thursday, 
ly both in the « 
Visitation. Tl 
mid-day, and ve 


masses were recit 

and in the ¢ 
» Was a special servi ‘ 
ers in the afternoon, wh a 
sermon was preached by Monseigneur Carer ; 
after which the whole congregation knelt l 


repeated a form of words dedicating the Catholic 


UPPLEMENT, Uc 


people of England to the worship o : 
awe. P of the Sacrea 
MarcvureriTe Marte Aracogus, to wh 
shrine this pilgrimage was made, was the Pim 
ter of a provincial lawyer. In 1671 she ome 
ceived into a convent at Paray-le-Monial, ble 
ing to a branch of the Carmelite order. calle; 
the Sisters of the Visitation. She is believed, 
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» become the 
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the chapel, ad ned with jewels and gold. 
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